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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics; nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 


Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 


2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 


4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns th 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Soctety, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


AN ALLIANCE TO ENFORCE PEACE, 
A WAR ALLIANCE 


Fourteen Reasons Why it is Impracticable 
as an Agency for International Peace 


N THE second paragraph of his letter of March 8 to 

Senator Hitchcock, President Woodrow Wilson pleads 
for an alliance to enforce peace among the nations. He 
says: okies 

“There is no escaping the moral obligations which are 
expressed in positive terms in this article [article 10] of 
the Covenant. We won a moral victory over Germany 
far greater even than the military victory won-on the 
field of battle, because the opinion of the whole world 
swung to our support and the support of the nations as- 
sociated with us in the great struggle. It did so because 
of our common profession and promise that we meant to 
establish ‘an organization of peace which should make it 
certain that the combined power of free nations would 
check every invasion of right and serve to make peace 
and justice the more secure by affording a definite tri- 
bunal of opinion to which all must submit and by which 
every international readjustment that cannot be amica- 
bly agreed upon by the peoples directly concerned shall 
be sanctioned.’ This promise and assurance were writ- 
ten into the preliminaries of the armistice and into the 
preliminaries of the peace itself and constitute one of 
the most sacred obligations ever assumed by any nation 
or body of nations. It is unthinkable that America 
should set the example of ignoring such a solemn moral 
engagement.” 


The spirit of this paragraph shows that Mr. Wilson 
looks upon the Covenant of the League of Nations as a 
League to Enforce Peace, “a definite tribunal of opinion 
to which all must submit and by which every interna- 
tional readjustment that cannot be amicably agreed upon 
by the peoples directly concerned shall be sanctioned.” 
True, the phrase “tribunal of opinion” is an obscure 
one; but the words “must submit” and “sanctioned” are 
With 
an indirection not wholly complimentary to the judg- 
ment of the people, Mr. Wilson has persistently refused 
definitely to describe his proposed League of Nations as 


definite words in international law and practice. 


a League to Enforce Peace. But if after reading this 
quotation there should be any doubt left in our minds, 
it is clear that Mr. Wilson utterly removes it later in the 
same letter, in which he fervently favors that we “con- 
tribute our overwhelming moral and material forces to 
the establishing of an international régime in which our 
own ideals of justice and right may be made to prevail.” 
We 
aware that our President proposes an alliance of nine 


Surely that language is unmistakable. are now 
powers dominated by five men to enforce peace among 
the nations. We might have known this, for Article X 
of the Covenant is an appeal to naked force; and long 
ago the President told us in Paris that “force” 
in the Covenant, “in the background,” but there. 

Our judgment always has been, and still is, that any 


is there 


such solution of the problem of international peace is 
impossible. 
definite reasons—reasons which we have tried to express 


We hold to this view because of certain 


from time to time, but reasons which evidently need to be 
expressed frequently. 

Our first reason for believing such a scheme to be im- 
practicable, and therefore impossible, is that if the 
United States should become a party to such an alli- 
ance—we call it an alliance because it is in no sense a 
league of the nations—it by that act agrees to the estab- 
lishment of an international body, to which body will be 
given power, and that with the consent of the United 
States, to wage war not only against our enemies, but 
against the United States. It is inescapable that if we 
can enforce peace there, they can enforce peace here; 
and that, be it said again, with the advice and consent 
of the United States. Speaking in the New York Con- 


vention and urging the ratification of the Constitution, 
Mr. Alexander Hamilton asked, “Can we believe that one 
State will ever suffer itself to be used as an instrument 
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of coercion? The thing is a dream, it is impossible.” 
Since it is not reasonable to expect that the United 
States Senate or any other body of intelligent Americans 
would agree to such an unlimited super-organization, 
making the United States “an instrument of coercion,” 
we believe the whole scheme to be impracticable. 

Our second reason for believing such an alliance to be 
impracticable lies in the fact that the United States 
Supreme Court, itself an international court in all issues 
joined between States, and therefore our one great ob- 
ject-lesson, does not find it necessary or possible to 
enforce its decrees against individual States. Its de- 
crees against the States are enforced, however, and that 
by virtue of the only sanction outside the sanction of 
war in issues between States, namely, the sanction of 
public opinion. The armies of the United States have 
no relation to the findings of the United States Supreme 
Court as against States. There is no potential force 
behind the Supreme Court of the United States in its 
decisions against States, except the force of public opin- 
ion; and that force we find to be quite adequate. Any 
other force is unthinkable. Since peace is maintained 
thus between forty-eight States in America, and since 
wisdom has been unable to devise any other successful 
way of maintaining peace between States, again the in- 
escapable conclusion must be that any alliance to enforce 
peace between States is unthinkable. 

Our third reason for believing the scheme of an alli- 
ance to enforce peace among nations to be impracticable 
is that all such plans, including this Paris plan, overlook 
the fact that the teachings of all history and of all 
political science demonstrate the necessity for first estab- 
lishing a Jawmaking organ before setting up an executive 
with power to wage war upon States. Offensive and de- 
fensive alliances are the methods of war; they cannot be 
the ways of peace. In that one great permanently suc- 
cessful international conference of 1787, the first task 
of the fathers was to provide for a legislative body. The 
international conferences of 1899 and 1907 at The 
Hague were in nature legislative. Any successful judi- 
cial or executive arm of the nations must be established 
by the methods of legislation. Since this proposal out of 
Paris plans to reverse the historical methods of justice, 

by beginning with force rather than law, it is both im- 
practicable and impossible. 


Our fourth reason is that an international force may, 
and in all probability will be found to be quite unneces- 
sary when once an international legislature and an in- 
ternational court, both pleaded for by William Ladd 
nearly a century ago, and all but realized at The Hague, 
are really evolved and put to work. To quote again from 
Hamilton, “to coerce the States is one of the maddest 





projects that was ever devised.” ‘The history of Ameri- 
can political achievement shows this to have been the 
outcome in the great international experiment most 
familiar to us, a method by which peace is maintained 
between forty-eight free, sovereign, and independent 
States, and that without coercion. 

Our fifth reason is that the World War, as in the case 
of all wars, proves conclusively that preparedness to use 
force does not necessarily operate in time of international 
crises to restrain nations from going to war. There is 
no difference between co-operative force and competitive 
force, because co-operative force is wholly unnecessary 
except as it be planned for competitive use. Any alli- 
ance, therefore, to enforce peace is a menace to peace; 
for, as Mr. Madison wrote in May, 1787, “the more he 
reflected on the use of force, the more he doubted the 
practicability, the justice, and the efficacy of it when 
applied to people collectively and not individually. A 
union of the States containing such an ingredient seemed 
to provide for its own destruction.” 

Our sixth reason for believing this alliance to enforce 
peace to be impracticable lies in the fact that our Federal 
Constitution would have first to be modified in so many 
particulars that the people of the United States would 
not submit to it. For example, article 1, section 8, of 
our Constitution provides that the Congress shall have 


the power to “declare war,” “ 


raise and support armies,” 
and that the Congress shall have the power to provide 
for calling forth the militia to “repel invasion.” When 
we recall that this proposed alliance to enforce peace 
might be directed against us, it is manifest that hefore 
we could approve of delegating this authority of Con- 
gress to a group outside the United States, that this 
section of our Constitution would have to be changed. 

Our seventh reason is that the same Constitution fur- 

ther provides, in article 3, section 3, that “Treason 
against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giv- 
ing them aid and comfort,” and that, therefore, before 
the Congress could grant to an outside body of men the 
authority to levy war against this country, or to adhere 
to our enemies, giving them aid and comfort, it would 
be necessary, if Congress would avoid the crime of 
treason, to change this section of our Constitution. 

Our eighth reason is based upon article 4, section 4, of 
this instrument, which provides: “The United States 
shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republi- 
can form of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion.” Since this is so, before we could dele- 
gate to an outside body of men the authority, under any 
circumstances whatsoever, to invade a State of the 
American Union, and that is what an alliance to enforce 
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peace must necessarily mean, it would be necessary to 
revise this section of our Constitution. 

Our ninth reason rests upon article 2, section 2, of our 
Constitution, which provides that “the President of the 
United States shall have power, by and with the consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur.” Since it has been held 
that the treaty-making power does not extend to the 
point of destroying the fundamental laws of the land, 
that a treaty to annihilate the sovereignty of the Ameri- 
can people or to deprive them of their constitutional 
powers would be void, it would be necessary to change 
our Constitution here also before we could expect the 
United States Senate to ratify by a two-thirds vote any 
plan which contemplates such a fundamental change in 
our whole political structure as proposed in this cove- 
nant to enforce peace. Before such an international alli- 
ance could be approved by the United States it would, 
therefore, be necessary to change the Constitution prob- 
ably in other, but certainly in these four, particulars. 

Our tenth reason is that the proposed alliance to en- 
force peace comes before us upon the assumption that 
the people of the United States, through their represent- 
atives in the United States Senate, can be prevailed 
upon to accept a scheme which will thus materially cur- 
tail the constitutional prerogatives of Congress, subordi- 
nate that body to an alliance known to be inconsistent 
with the Constitution of the United States, and change 
both in fact and in theory the form and substance of this 
great, successful American Republic. 

Our eleventh reason is that the advocates of such an 
international organization of force as a means of restrict- 
ing wars do not seem to realize that the whole conception 
of it is very old, and that it has never been seriously or 
popularly received. Mr. Wilson himself says that “it is 
a new doctrine in world affairs.” And yet there were the 
“Greek councils”; there was Dante’s proposal of world 
federation backed by force in the 14th century; there 
was the Great Design, attributed to Henry IV of France, 
embodying the same principles, in 1601; there was, a 
few years later, Hugo Grotius suggesting the importance 
of “certain congresses of Christian powers in which the 
controversies among some of them may be decided by 
others who are interested, and in which measures may be 
taken to compel the parties to accept peace upon equi- 
table terms”; there was William Penn’s plan of 1693, 
proposing an international force for the maintenance of 
peace in Europe; there were Saint Pierre and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau with similar plans in the early 18th 
century ; there was Robert Stewart, better known as Vis- 
count Castlereagh, who went to the Congress of Vienna, 
1814-1815, for the purpose of establishing an armed 


concert of Europe. ‘The proposal seems, therefore, to be 
both old and discredited. 

Our twelfth reason is, not that such a plan strikes at 
the heart of the Monroe Doctrine; not that it does vio- 
lence to our ancient policy of avoiding entangling alli- 





ances—we could well afford to give up both of these for 
the peace of the world—but it is that an international 
force such as is here contemplated makes the solution of 
the problem of war more difficult by subverting the logic 
of history, by complicating the whole situation with a 
threatening factor quite unknown and quite unneces- 
sary ; for, again to quote Mr. Madison, “the practicability 
of making laws, with coercive sanctions, for the States as 
political bodies had been exploded on all hands.” 

Our thirteenth reason is that the advocates of such an 
international menace ignore the fact that it is not fear, 
but justice, that paves the way for peace; that it is not 
chimeras, but the centripetal forces of an enlightened 
self-interest, that really count, personally, nationally, in- 





ternationally—a self-interest sufficiently enlightened to 
place rights and duties in harmonious relation. 

And, finally, our fourteenth and last reason is that it 
is the efficiency of public opinion, generally granted to 
be the ultimate executive force behind all law, that 
executive to which Cicero referred as “Queen of the 
World,” which must be relied upon to organize the na- 
tions unto their peace and safety. Cardinal Fleury, 
prime minister to Louis XV of France, when presented 
with the scheme for world peace proposed by Saint 
Pierre, is said to have pleasantly remarked, that the 
document should have a preliminary article providing 
for the education of missionaries “to dispose the hearts 
of the princes of Europe to submit to such a diet.” This 
discriminating suggestion of the experienced prime min 
ister seems to suggest still further the insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of establishing any hopeful inter- 
national alliance to enforce a world peace. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MISTAKE 
W': ARE forced to think on Mr. Wilson’s mistakes, 


not because Mr. Wilson makes them, but because 
they have threatened the thing with which we are most 
vitally concerned, namely, an effective Society of 
Nations. While the President’s mistakes have been 
very many, there is one outstanding and particularly 
harmful. We do not refer to his extra-constitutional 
assumption of the duties of a plenipotentiary at Paris. 
We do not refer to his inexcusable attempt to differen- 
tiate between “legal” and “moral” responsibilities. We 
do not refer to his fallacious reasoning in the interest 
of an impossible League to Enforce Peace. We are not 
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thinking of the self-contradictory and inconsistent in- 
terpretations of the Covenant which Mr. Wilson has 
given to us from time to time. We are willing for the 
present to close our eyes to his astonishing statement 
that this was a “people’s treaty,” and that we must 
“take it or leave it.” What we are thinking of here is 
his inexcusable attitude toward the United States 
Senate. 

The President, showing his repeated irritation at the 
United States Senate, was not in a dignified position. 
The United States Senate is a body of elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of this land, and its inquiry into 
the nature of this wrongfully named League of Nations 
was in direct fulfillment of its duty under the terms of 
the United States Constitution. In their representative 
capacity, the members of the Senate had a right and a 
duty to inquire into the nature and origin of the treaty ; 
into the documents, published or secret; into the diplo- 
matic methods, records, and negotiations; for without 
these facts the members of the Senate could not have 
placed the responsibility for the terms of the treaty, 
given their “advice” or “consent,” nor have planned 
with wisdom the nation’s international policy. That 
the United States Senate did inquire into the history 
and significance of the policy proposed by this treaty 
constituted a most fundamental thing in liberal foreign 
policy, for it was the only means by which the people of 
the United States could have spoken through their rep- 
resentatives and come to a meeting of minds. For the, 
President to ignore and deride the Senate was as un- 
necessary as it was unwise, futile as it was inexcusable. 

The United States Senate has rendered a service to 
the Society of Nations that is yet to be. The “reserva- 
tions” revealed no opposition to the principle of a So- 
ciety of Nations. Indeed, from our point of view, they 
showed a sentiment quite the contrary. They would 
have made a real League possible. True, they eliminated 
certain alleged terrifying “guarantees” and removed 
from our list of duties the doleful task of administering 
the treaty with Germany. And now, by rejecting the 
impossible thing, the Senate has left the way open for 
a legislative Conference of all the Nations to the up- 
building of international law and equity in conformity 
with tried and familiar methods. 

We have pointed out from time to time that a league 
to enforce peace is a contradiction in terms. The pro- 
posed Covenant of the League of Nations as originally 
submitted to the Senate would have established a league 
to enforce peace and increased the possibilities of war. 
The changes proposed by the Senate would have removed 
from the League this unthinkable element of force, ex- 
cused America from an irretrievable commitment to 
the extreme policy of the treaty, and paved the way for 
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a real society of nations based upon the consent of all. 
The great error of the President lay in his failure to 
see this. Having failed in this, his treaty, so far as the 


United States is concerned, is dead. It is better so. 





FIRST BY LEGISLATION 


F WE are to follow the lamp of experience, any suc- 
pe international organization for the maintenance 
of peace between the nations must begin with legislation. 
The details of procedure would be very simple. All the 
nations would send duly accredited delegates to a com- 
mon conference, where they together, as a result of dis- 
cussion, would draft in definite language rules of law 
relating to concrete needs and situations. After adop- 
tion by the conference, these proposed statutes would be 
laid before the respective powers for ratification. If 
ratified, the proposed statutes would then become law 
for all ratifying nations. By the means of such laws, 
passed and ratified in such ways, other international 
organs may be set up as time may prove to be necessary. 
This method of going about the business is not only 
simple, but it has been successfully tried by a thousand 
and one different international organizations, particu- 
larly by The Hague conferences. 

By such a method no insuperable difficulties, such as 
confront us anent the proposed League of Nations, could 
possibly arise. We have no doubt that this is the reason 
why Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, speaking in 
the United States Senate February 26, 1920, said: “I 
unhesitatingly declare that the instrument that was pro- 
posed by the American Peace Society could be passed in 
the Senate in one day’s time.” Senator Reed was refer- 
ring to the declaration of principles adopted by this 
Society and run continuously on the inside of the front 
cover of this magazine since America entered the war. 
Indeed, the Senator incorporated our International Pro- 
gram of Peace Through Justice in his address. In his 
speech, which consumed nearly the entire session, the 
Senator also pertinently remarked : 

“Mr. President, I have referred in the preceding remarks 
to the principle advocated by the American Peace Society, 
not because it was the only organization advocating the 
principles referred to, but on account of its activity and 
importance. It is proper to add that the principles by it 
advanced were those which have been upon the tongues and 
pens of distinguished men of this and other countries for 
many years. They were the principles sought to be wrought 
in agreement at The Hague Convention, where the founda- 
tions were laid for their ultimate acceptance. Scarcely a 
modern writer of note or recognized thinker ever went be- 
yond those principles up to the very time the President de- 
parted for Europe. From all that was said prior to the 
closing of the doors of the peace conference, when the doc- 
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trine of ‘open covenants, openly arrived at,’ was supplanted 
by the policy of ‘secret agreements, secretly arrived at,’ the 
public had a right to believe, and did believe, that the 
fundamental principles of the league would be in accordance 
with these well-known and long-advocated policies.” 


By beginning in the natural way; namely, by the in- 
strument of an international lawmaking body, all the 
difficulties now paralyzing reason would largely disap- 
pear. ‘The details of organization, the selection of offi- 
cers, the adjustment of finances, questions of exclusion 
and control; all elements involving personal equation ; 
questions of representation, reduction of armaments, 
codes, guarantees, tariff control, waterways, neutrality, 
and the infinite number of others, would be settled in 
accordance with the principles of law and equity; and 
such laws, being the product of voluntary and co-opera- 
tive beings, could through the years gradually reveal the 
ways to accomplish what now seems to be the impossible. 
Such a method of procedure could threaten in no sense 
the world as would any alliance for the enforcement of 
peace. It would be in conformity with the well-known 
principle that compulsory arbitration, compulsion and 
conciliation, are mutually exclusive terms and self-con- 
tradictory in nature. Presenting no fears, even of eco- 
nomic pressure, it would generate no dangerous hostili- 
ties, but would be a continuation of that very significant 
and familiar accomplishment most conspicuously set 
forth in that most illuminating “Convention for the 


Pacific Settlement of International Disputes” adopted at 
The Hague and ratified by the nations in 1899. 


by Mr. Charles E. Hughes, speaking with reference to 


As said 


the Adamson Law at Green Bay, Wisconsin, September 
20, 1916: “AIL we have to do is to stand firmly for prin- 
ciple, and we can get justice done.” 


LET US MAKE SURE NOW 
We Davy Crocker? strain in us demands that be- 
fore we go ahead we be sure we are right. ‘To those 
who argue that we can safely accept the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, bad as it is agreed to be, because 
after we have signed it we can then proceed to patch it 
up, we would offer a word of warning. We would re- 
That fact is this: 
When the United States signs the instrument she signs 


mind them of a single stubborn fact. 


a treaty and assumes under it all treaty obligations. 
This means that she assumes every possible obligation, 
by the terms of the treaty. 


any one else advises us that 


moral and legal, to abide 
When President Wilson or 
when we have signed the treaty we have assumed no 
legal, but simply a moral, obligation, he renders a dis- 
service to our thinking, an insult, indeed, to the moral 


intelligence of every right-minded American. The 
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second clause of article 6 of the United States Constitu- 
tion provides that all treaties under the authority of the 
United States are the “supreme law of the land”; that, 
further, “the judges in every State shall be bound there- 
by, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” If, by signing the treaty, 
we become parties to this League of Nations, it becomes 
our moral and our legal obligation to do everything in 
our power to comply with the recommendations of the 
Council. In concrete terms that simply means that if 
the Council recommends that the United States shall 
send its armies to Abyssinia, we shall be legally and 
morally bound to do just that thing. A group of nine 
men dominated by five will have legislative, judicial, and 
executive power to decide whether or not the United 
States shall do that thing. It is conceivable that a situa- 
tion might arise where the United States ought to send 
an army to Abyssinia; and if we, the American people, 
should feel that it was our duty to do that, we would do 
it; but that decision should be made, in our judgment, 
by the Congress of the United States, representing the 
people of the United States, and not by any group of five 
men sitting in Geneva or elsewhere. Davy Crockett’s 


words were, “Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” 


Before we become 
a part of this alliance to enforce peace, let us first make 


That has the American ring about it. 


sure of all that it means, for once the American people 
are convinced that a given course is right, they may be 
They did it in the World War. 

But they knew where they were 


trusted to go ahead. 
They would do it again. 
going then. 


ENGLISH POETS AND THE WAR 


UKING THE WAR there were poets who defended it, 

DD aenteted enlistment in it, and prophesied great 
things from it. Since it closed, the current of comment 
by the singers has been quite adverse. Their mood, 
especially those of them who actually fought in Europe, 
is one of “pacificism,” of contempt for the bellicose arm- 
chair ranters for war who stayed at home, and a terrible 
realism in depicting their own and other soldiers’ ex- 
periences. 
“You hope that we shall tell you that they found their hap- 

piness in fighting, 
Or that they died with a song on their lips, 
Or that we shall use the old familiar phrases 
With which your paid servants please you in the press; 
But we are poets 
And shall tell the truth.” 
Thus speaks Osbert Sitwell in “Argonaut and Jugger- 
naut.” 

Even more poignantly rebellious is Siegfried Sassoon, 
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who began his caustic criticism before the war closed, 
and who keeps it up in his latest volume. Likewise in 
Robert Nichols’ verse you get the same affirmation of the 
hideousness and futility of the process. 

The significance of this revolt is that it comes from 
youth, and they are men of a social caste that hitherto 
has glorified almost all the wars in which Great Britain 
has shared. But no longer do these men speak the “Rule 
Britannia” dialect. 





“HUMANIZING” AN ARMY 

ECRETARY OF WAR BAKER on February 26th issued a 
psec or “order,” through the General Staff 
office, with which officers were charged to “familiarize 
themselves at once.” Technically considered, it is a 
memorandum on the “treatment of recruits,’ who, by 
the way, are not forthcoming now in a way to please the 
War Department. 

Following is the text of the order: 


“The treatment of the new soldier must be based on 
the human element much more than has been the case in 
the past. We have given our pledge that the new army 
shall be a really democratic institution, not a thing apart 
from the people, but essentially a part of the people, by 
and for whom it exists, and it is incumbent upon every 
officer and non-commissioned officer of the service to do 
his utmost to bring this about, not only in drill and dis- 
cipline, but also in human interest and sympathy for the 
thoughts and feelings of the young civilian who dons our 
uniform.” 

The inferential admissions of this document as to 
past practices are significant. We shall not attempt to 
say precisely how much its issuance is due to the wide- 
spread revolt of non-professional officers and drafted 
privates, who served in the A. E. F., against the temper 
and the tactics of the West Point “regulars” under 
whom they acted at home and abroad—a revolt that 
smouldered in days of war, but has flamed up and out 
since the armistice. That this fierce resentment against 
the “caste” system of the regular army and the “ma- 
chine” conception of the private, which the West Pointer 
has come to hold through long years of unchallenged 
power, has had much to do with the present demand for 
“humanization,” we have little doubt. Even a General 
Staff knows when to pay at least mock obeisance to 
democracy and humanity. 

We are interested in another phrase in this order. It 
is the one in which Secretary Baker says that the country 
has given a pledge that the army shall be a “democratic 
institution.” We can understand how an army can begin 
to form and function in a manner approximating demo- 
cratic rule; but that it can stay so, or function efficiently 
from the military standpoint, while so managed, we 
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doubt. Soviet Russia has tried it and swiftly seen a most 
autocratic form of army rule come to pass to meet 
alleged or real national needs. 

Militarism and autocracy are Siamese twins. However, 
we have no objection to an effort to humanize the auto- 
cratic ideal so far as it may be done; but we do not ex- 
pect to see colonels and privates fraternizing, or army- 
post administration decided by a referendum of officers 
and privates, or court-martial justice rival in equity that 
decreed by civilian courts. Lead is still lead and gold is 
still gold, despite the latest proof that they have un- 
suspected affinities and are neither of them matter, but 
only differing modes of motion. An army barrack is not 
a home and never can be made one; and a system that 
has for its corner-stone unquestioning, unreasoning 
obedience cannot be expected to function like a free 
State. 





HOPEFUL WORDS FROM JAPAN 


HE JAPANESE correspondent of the New York 

Evening Post strikes a reassuring chord from out 
of what has sounded to us as an inharmonious orchestra 
in Japan. He tells us that Premier Hara is showing 
considerable determination in his efforts to get the gov- 
ernment of Japan out of the control of the army. We 
are given a picture of the popular agitation against the 
old iron-fisted soldier faction which has tried to make a 
second Germany out of Japan. He expresses the view 
that Japan “is rapidly joining with the rest of the world 
in its hatred and contempt of anything which savors of 
Prussianism.” 

It appears that Ichizo Hattori, formerly governor of 
Hyogo prefecture and now a member of the Diet, has 
recently made a strong attack in open session on the 
militarists, accusing the war office of constantly inter- 
fering in secret with Japan’s foreign relations, and that 
to the serious detriment of the reputation of Japan 
abroad. It is true that the war minister denied these 
charges; but we are convinced by what this correspond- 
ent says, and by certain other facts which have reached 
us, that there is a growing tendency on the part of the 
Japanese public to disagree with the views of the war 
minister. Some of the newspapers, such as the Yo- 
miura, are discussing the whole matter with unusual 
frankness, speaking in concrete terms about such things 
as Japanese diplomacy in China and the unscrupulous 
activities of militarists, especially also in China. 

Mr. Osaki, having recently returned to Japan after 
an extended journey through America and Europe, has 
spoken very critically of Japan, accusing her of being a 
“Fuji standing upside down.” Among other things Mr. 
Osaki said : 
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“It cannot be denied that there has been a positive ten- 
dency in Japan to regard military force as a universal pan- 
acea for all international ills. In the past Japan has fre- 
quently had recourse to military force in international 
questions, but the general tendency of the world has now 
changed, since the great war has demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that a strong army and navy can hardly guarantee 
the ascendancy of a country. If military force could satis- 
factorily solve all international questions, such problems as 
the Shantung question and the China boycott would have 
been settled long ago.” 


It appears also that Mr. Nagashima, member of the 
Diet, has demanded the establishment of a Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, an innovation indeed. 

But the remarkable thing about the whole situation 
seems to be the wide welcome from the public at large 
and by the press to the views thus expressed against the 
militarists. 





COMPULSORY UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


\HE LATEST formal action by Congress relative to the 
ae to have compulsory universal military training 
of the youth of the United States “side steps” the issue. 
‘'wo factors of the situation have caused this perform- 
ance: the condition of the Treasury and the disinclina- 
tion of the party managers to have any additional com- 
plexity added to an already tangled and disturbed state 
of affairs in a vexing presidential campaign. 

With estimates of the cost of the innovation—in times 
of peace—ranging anywhere $700,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 annually, lawmakers who live in fear of 


from 


irate and already heavily burdened taxpayers, and who 
know from the estimates of expert congressional and 
Treasury officials that the government faces a deficit of 
from three to five billion dollars next year, are not pre- 
pared to back the “militarists” who wish peace conscrip- 
tion. 

As for the politicians, they have begun to hear from 
the farmers, the manual workers, the “intelligentzia,” 
the women, and the returned soldiers. The latter, it was 
supposed, would be strong supporters of the project. 
Some of them are, but more of them are not. Their ex- 
periences in Europe and in the home camps have been 
educational. Like the rank and file of the British and 
French armies, they are “fed up” on war and cannot be 
counted upon for future offensive action or for loyalty 
to a military policy. 

If many of the candidates for the Presidency could 
have their way, they would avoid taking sides on this 
But the supporters of the candidacy of Gen- 
eral Wood, of the United States Army, do not intend to 


issue now. 


let them evade facing the issue. He does not. He is for 
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the plan—body, mind, heart, and soul. They want to 
know whether his rivals are, and they keep writing 
formal letters to the would-be neutrals. 

We trust that the 
Wood backers will continue to prod until they get some 


Their tactics are quite legitimate. 
positive answers. The electors in this campaign have a 
right to know what the several candidates think. Planks 
in party platforms illuminate the way partly; but it is 
in the man more than in the platform that voters are 
now most interested; for a platform may be ignored or 
forgotten; but a man of the requisite presidential age 
does not change his spots. If he is a leopard, he remains 


sO. 





THE REAL RUSSIA 

INCE we last went to press the Russia of the Soviets 

has so strengthened itself in a military way that there 
is no longer any formidable military opposition to it 
within the nation, nor any disposition of the Allied 
Powers further to spend money, supplies, and men in 
aiding elements of the population that resist the Soviet 
control. Nor is this all. Great Britain, Italy, and 
France, to a less degree, have informally, if not formally, 
agreed to quasi-recognition of the State dominated by 
Lenin and Trotsky; and Japan and the United States 
have agreed in this, at least, that they are withdrawing 
troops from Siberia and letting the situation take what 
shape it will along Russian nationalistic lines. 

These governmental decisions, so pregnant with im- 
portance, because pointing toward cessation of internal 
Russian strife and also toward a radical alteration of the 
economic condition of Europe and northern Asia, have 
been arrived at partly because of necessity and partly be- 
cause of the appeals of reason or commercial cupidity. 
The masses of the people in the Allied and Associated 
nations will not support further warfare against the Rus- 
sian masses. Moreover, all latest reports from Russia 
indicate a greater degree of political stability and eco- 
nomic health there than conservative journals and their 
correspondents have been willing to report and admit. 
Last, but not least, the Russian market is vast, and pri- 
ority of entrance into the field means much wealth to the 
pioneer trading nation. 

Having decided no longer to “kick against the pricks,” 
Europe has at last agreed to do what she should have 
done years ago, namely, send into Russia a representative 
commission backed with the moral support of the na- 
Reliance in part upon the Labor Sec- 
Delegates 
so appointed may command treatment from the Soviet 


tions interested. 
tion of the League of Nations is interesting. 


government that a commission of “intellectuals,” pro- 
fessional public officials, or diplomats of the old school 
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could probably not count upon. We hope the men sent 
will be of a moderate and not a radical type; that they 
will know what to seek for in the way of information 
and how to interpret it when they find it. 

“Real Russia” has been a terra incognita to the world 
since the Revolution, so narrowly partisan and class- 
conscious have been most of the investigators and com- 
mentators who have pretended to tell the world what 
really was being done in the vast Slavic domain. Honest- 
minded visitors have too often been denied expression. 
Governments have relied too exclusively on “intelligence” 
officers with an almost inevitable bias, owing to their 
Radicals 
have gone daft over experiments that had a Utopian 
dress but a gross body within the libertarian attire. For 
lack of light, partisans of monarchy, constitutional 
representative government, and democracy with the 
group as the basic unit, have been bespattering each 
other with mud. Powers that controlled navies have 
kept up a blockade that has put an end to the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of non-combatants. Wounds have 
been made that will leave permanent scars, reminding 
former friends among the nations that they have been 


class affiliations and economic preferences. 


enemies, as, for instance, Russia beset by republican 
France and the United States. 

The chapter is one discrediting human nature, politi- 
cal idealism, “open diplomacy,” and 20th century jour- 
nalism. 





TAKE NOT THE OPPORTUNITY 
FROM FRANCE 


NTERNATIONAL magnanimity towards central Kurope 
I can be initiated only by France. 

It is complained, especially by such persons as Mr. 
Maynard Keynes, in his “The Economic Consequences 
of Peace,” and by Norman Angell, in his “The Peace 
that M. 
Clemenceau was opposed to Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points, 
and that throughout the Peace Conference at Paris he 
drove steadily at one object, namely, to render Ger- 
many impotent by means of accumulative poverty and 
famine. It is pointed out that the population of Ger- 
many has increased since 1870 from forty million to 
nearly seventy million. 


Treaty and the Economic Chaos of Europe,” 


To feed such a population from 
within her own borders or to obtain sufficient raw mate- 
rials from her own resources is impossible. The im- 
pressive manufacturing activity of Germany is depend- 
ent upon imports. The Paris Treaty aims to cripple 
Germany’s manufacturing industry by making it im- 
possible for her to import either food or raw materials; 
because, since modern manufacturing depends upon coal, 


iron, and transportation, M. Clemenceau’s statesman- 
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ship at Paris was bent upon making it impossible for 
It 
argued that Germany requires 140,000,000 tons of coal 
yearly if she is to renew her manufacturing on a scale 
equal to that of 1914. The loss of the coal mines of the 
Saar Valley, the obligation of Germany to furnish coal 


is 


Germany to obtain coal, iron, or transports. 


to France, Italy, and to other allies, and the reduction 
of Germany’s territory has reduced the annual coal sup- 
ply in Germany to 60,000,000 tons. Germany’s loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine means a reduction of three-fourths of 
her iron supply. Under the terms of the treaty, Ger- 
many’s mercantile marine practically disappears from 
the seas. Ir the light of these facts, Professor Starling 
reported, in his official calculations, to the British Gov- 
ernmer.t that Germany is in position at the present mo- 
Be- 
cause of her losses in coal, iron, and means of transpor- 


ment to feed less than one-half of her population. 


tation, it is believed that if the present terms of the 
treaty are enforced that 15,000,000 of the German people 
will starve to death. 

We are presented thus with a distressing picture in- 
deed. Instead of an increasing birth rate, Germany is 
already face to face with a declining birth rate. Babies 
are fed a mixture of spinach and water, because neither 
milk nor other food can New-born children 
are wrapped in newspapers for the want of other clothes. 


be had. 


We are presented with the picture of “starving women 


tearing in pieces a horse fallen in the street, and eating 
its raw flesh; the appearance of tuberculosis in’ shapes 


hitherto unprecedented, attacking the whole body si- 
multaneously and finally manifesting itself in puru- 
lent dissolution.” As an economic proposition we ‘are 
It was the 
Italy, Belgium, Norway, Holland, 
Russia; the second best customer of 


Mr. 


asked, What is to become of this country ? 
best of 
Switzerland, and 


customer 


Great Britain: the third best customer of France. 
Norman Angell uses these ominous words: 


“A moment’s reflection should convince us that a racially 
and nationally cohesive block of seventy millions, with ‘a 
gift for discipline and organization, surrounded by smaller 
States, most of whom are in bitter conflict with one another, 
cannot be condemned to slow starvation. Somehow, some- 
where, they would find a means of breaking out of their 
prison. By our action we should have given them a right- 
eous cause for war. Then, indeed, they would be fighting 
for their homes, their women-folk, their little ones, and the 
war would be waged by a ferocity measured by the ferocity 
of the doctrine—our doctrine—against which it would be a 
revolt.” 

We have no doubt of the substantial accuracy of this 
picture and we agree that it is terrible. On the top 
of it all is the new spirit of revenge, transferred now 
to Germany. The dangers along the Rhine persist. 
What is to be done? 
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In the light of the nearly a thousand years of at- 
tacks and counter-attacks across this river, it does not 
seem desirable that the United States should recommend 
the amelioration of the terms imposed upon Germany. 
We do not sympathize with Mr. Maynard Keynes nor 
with Mr. Normal Angell in permitting their lively 
sympathies for the German suffering to blind them to 
the suffering in France. France has suffered far more 
than Germany. Let us get that in our minds. From 
our point of view, furthermore, the cause of it all started 
with Germany. It is difficult to understand why we 
hear so much of the sufferings in Germany and so little 
of the sufferings in France. A correspondent writes 
out of eastern France: “The situation is still grave; 
practically no coal, nor furniture, and no milk. How 
on earth are we to feed all the tiny babies during the 
winter, with condensed milk three francs a tin, and very 
ordinary at that? The economic and financial 
situation is frightful. 
treaty, and it appears that seventy-five years will be 
necessary to clear and rebuild everything. Seventy- 
five years! How on earth can France wait? The rate 
of exchange prevents us from asking help, materials, 
etc., so it would seem that we shall have to go to Ger- 
many for all we need. It’s a farce, a cruel, unjust, 
disgusting farce. . . After Mr. Wilson has 
obliged us to go in for the famous League against our 
own convictions, it really seems a joke, too.” 

Our feeling is that since there can be no permanent 
solution of the situation in central Europe save in terms 
of a peace of reconciliation; and since there can be no 
feeling of reconciliation within central Europe except 
through some magnanimous act of the victor, that mag- 
nanimous act would be most effective were it to come 
from France. There can be no real magnanimity from 
any other source. If, therefore, there are to be any 
proposals looking toward amelioration of the terms of 
the treaty, toward “forgiveness” of indebtedness, those 
steps should be taken first by France. Let the rest of 
us wait, therefore, upon France in this matter. There 
is where the magnanimity must start if it is to start any- 
where. And France can be magnanimous. There is 
no doubt of that. Until that magnanimity is forth- 
coming, England, Italy, and America will do well to re- 
member the devastations, the hungry children, and the 
dead scattered over pathetic France. Since France did 
not begin this war; since she has been the innocent 
sufferer of the greatest of wrongs; since only friendship 
can heal the wounds; and since friendship can only fol- 
low where kindness and magnanimity lead the way. 
our feeling is that the first step toward that peace of 
reconciliation, which is the only conceivable basis for 
neace, must be taken voluntarily by the nation most in 
danger and by the people who have suffered most. 


Germany does not fulfill the 
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yew WORLD is not ready for an international or- 
ganization with unlimited jurisdiction of indefinite 


definition. 

med DAY international conditions recall the cyn- 
ical remark of Lord Salisbury, that “national grati- 

tude is a bird whose only natural habitat is the after- 


dinner speech.” 





“Music hath power to soothe the savage breast,” 
it is well to note and to welcome an “international” 
movement in the realm of music. The 
(iregorian Congress will meet in New York City June 


1-3, 

AJOR-GENERAL LeonarD Woop complains that 
M “our untrained the war.” 
Are trained men invulnerable to bullets and poison gas, 
General? ‘The same experienced statesman remarks that 
“military training is not compulsory training in mili- 
General, who are the militarists anyway ? 


International 


men were killed in 


tarism.” 





ILE 10 would 


have been much more acceptable at this stage of 


BLANKET guarantees under article 
international development had they been specific guar- 
antees in the interest of French safety along the Rhine 
and of the new republics recently set up. 





oe sort of thing the League of Nations—indeed, 
every idealistic plan—needs is the establishment of 
an idea of public right as the governing idea of world 


politics. 





F THE Council and Assembly are to be, as some claim 
they will become, mere councils of conciliation, it is 
the business of a strong and successful federal govern- 
ment such as the United States to make sure of this in 


advance. 


r. GiLpert K. CHesTertTon in one of his char- 
| abr interviews, emphasizing as usual the su- 
periority of the past to the present, says that “the 
American Declaration of Independence is soaked in 
classical antiquity.” It is true that Jefferson did know 
something of the classics ; but his chief inspiration was a 
very recent form of French philosophy; and as for the 
other signers, most of them went no farther back in their 
philosophy of revolt than their own experiences as 
English colonials applying the fundamentals of British 
law and order and liberty. You cannot make anything 
Greek or Roman out of the Declaration of Independence 
or the Constitution of 1789. 
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HE PEOPLE all over the United States are demand- 
geen decreased taxation, and everybody on the pay- 
roll is demanding an increase of salary. How can you 
reconcile these two demands? said a Congressman in 
the debate on the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. You cannot 
satisfy both except you begin way back and teach anew 
that war depletes treasuries, inflates currencies, upsets 
family budgets, and makes it sure that lawmakers must 
face just such an impasse. 





HE AMERICAN Army in France dealt so fairly and 

humanly with such German prisoners as came un- 
der its control or as they met the captives in camps run 
by the Allies that now the United States is profiting by 
the record thus made. As these former prisoners return 
home they contrast their lot with men who came under 
the rule of captors of other nations, men who showed 
hate, not magnanimity and sportsmanship. Justice is a 
form of capital that pays large dividends in kind. Hate 
likewise. 





HE CANTONS of Switzerland, like the States of the 
ae Sc Union, are free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent unities. But, quite as in that development of 
arbitration under the Roman civil law leading to a 
permanent judiciary out of which developed the Pax 
Romana, there was a similar development in Helvetia. 
From 1291 to 1848, disputes between the Cantons of 
Switzerland were settled in accordance with the princi- 
ples of arbitration. Then was established a permanent 
federal tribunal with jurisdiction of civil situations be- 
tween Cantons; then later over disputes of a public 
nature. This represents a development similar to that 
in the United States of America. 





HE PREMIER OF JAPAN, in his speech opening Par- 

liament in January, commented on the recent im- 
perial rescript, and said that he was “filled with awe at 
the profundity and comprehensiveness of the utterances 
from the throne.” This from a Liberal and “Com- 
moner” Prime Minister. Japan cannot adjust herself 
to the West until she quits this sort of fawning. Un- 
fortunately she has a state religion, the religion of a 
dynasty heaven-derived; and that, too, must go. At 
least that is the way it seems to us. 





, yw LEAGUE so long under discussion in the Senate 
is seen to have been a radical innovation upon one 
of America’s most treasured political theories, the theory 
of representative government. There is no doubt that 
the proposed League of Nations is in form and sub- 
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stance of the nature of a world empire. That the lan- 
guage of compulsion has been softened into the language 
of a promise does not alter the essential accuracy of 
such a characterization. Leaving out the methods of 
legislation and of judicial processes, as it does, it is 
purely executive in its nature; that is to say, being un- 
hampered by either law or court, it is Prussian in its 
conception and in its dangers. 





EST WE ForGET, there remains the Administrative 

Council of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. Forty-three nations signed the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
October 18, 1907, twenty-six of whom have ratified the 
instrument. Our members of the Court are: Hon. 
George Gray, Hon. Oscar 8. Straus, Hon. Elihu Root, 
and Hon. John Bassett Moore. In one more year the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague will be 
twenty-one years of age. 





HE INEVITABLE movement among nations is toward 

the settlement of their disputes by arbitration; 
thence by judicial processes in a permanent court pre- 
sided over by permanent judges clothed with all the 
sanctity of judicial responsibility and adjudicating is- 
sues between the nations in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of law and equity, which principles of law and 
equity shall represent the action of accredited repre- 
sentatives of the peoples. Such a movement constitutes 
the hope of the nations in their attempts to overcome 
the destructive methods of war. It is a fundamental 
fact that justice has no relation to might or majority. 
The evolution of international peace will proceed as it 
has proceeded between the Swiss Cantons, the parts of 
the British Empire, and the free, sovereign, independent 
States of the American Union. 





H”’ THEY do keep reverting to The Hague as a 
place for legitimate internationalism to find its 
solutions. Here is Mr. Frederick Harrison admitting 
that the plan for trial of Germans under Article 228 of 
the Treaty is unworkable now and urging that a court 
be set up at The Hague, made up of the neutral powers 
only, at which the Entente powers should appear as 
accusers and their recent German enemy as defendants. 
A better way has been agreed upon; but the fact that 
this Liberal veteran talks thus of The Hague indicates 
that there are still Britons who recall that that city has 
a recent history which will always make it memorable in 
the history of international jurisprudence. The nations 
will come back to it, probably before long. It is in- 
evitable. 
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RIvIsH CoLuUMBIA and the State of Washington pro- 
Bocen to make a park on the boundary line, into 
which resort their fine State and provincial highway 
systems will lead from the south and from the north. 
In the park they plan to erect a suitable memorial of a 
century and more of peace between Canada and the 
United States. Fine idea, fine plan of execution, and 
fine environment ! 





Ropertson Scorr, eminent as a Western jour- 
e nalist, living and writing in Japan, writing in the 
latest bulletin of the Japan Society, N. Y. City, says 
that the fundamental reason why Asia is a mystery to 
the West and the West is a mystery to Asia is because of 
distrust of each other’s morality. How inevitably all 
problems of international relations come back to ethical 
tests for final settlement. Mr. Scott’s sense of personal 
duty at this grave juncture in history is taking him back 
to Asia to establish a review that will help break down 
the distrust and dispel the mystery. Why? Because 
war, that flows out of distrust and alienation, must be 
avoided if progress is not to prove to be a dream and 
civilization an illusion. 
HE War DEPARTMENT has been holding an “Essay 
Contest,” in which the students of all schools, ex- 
cept colleges and universities, whether public, private, 
sectarian, or non-sectarian, were invited to participate. 
The subject chosen was “What are the Benefits of an 
Enlistment in the United States Army?” The board of 
judges was composed of Secretary Baker, General Pey- 
ton C. March, General John J. Pershing. The princi- 
pals of all schools were urged to co-operate in every way 
possible in this great contest conducted by the officers 
of the Army Recruiting Service. One instinctively 
wonders why so much energy has to be spent in order 
to recruit our army and navy forces. We judge that 
the common sense of our young men is something of a 
factor in the situation. 





i ipo PICTURE of one man voting in a foreign city, 
one only of five, deciding the fate of over 100,- 
000,000 of people, has not appealed to the majority of 
the American people. In short, the unrepresentative 
action providing for the whole project has seemed like 
a leap in the dark, a rehabilitation of that ancient and 
outgrown system of one-man power, a system invariably 
ending in riot and revolution. The American people 
are accustomed to the negotiations of treaties by the 
method of commissioners reporting to the President, 
who in turn submits the instrument for the advice and 
They have not been able to un- 


consent of the Senate. 
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derstand, and they have not therefore been able to ap- 
prove, of the President’s appointing himself as his own 
ambassador to Paris; but, more particularly, they have 
not been able to accept the principle of one-man power 
a theory peculiar to the “League” itself. 





HEN THE HIsTORY of the period through which 

Americans are passing comes to be written by a 
historian who can view men and their deeds with some- 
thing approximating objective dispassionateness, it will 
be seen that some of our wisest counselors in the United 
States were business men and financiers of large cali- 
ber—men like Mr. Hoover, Mr. Vanderlip, and Mr. 
Davison, all of whom have studied conditions in Europe 
at first hand. For instance, contemplate the words of 
Mr. Vanderlip, addressed to the Economic Club of New 
York City, February 25. He said: “The world will 
never be safe for democracy until democracy is intel- 
ligent.” He added the opinion that if the $750,000,000 
which the majority party in the Senate wish to spend on 
universal military training were “put into universal 
training in the principles of government and economics, 
America will be safe for democracy.” 


PR racccomp ssp as well as German comment 
upon the service that the American Friends are 
rendering in Germany as almoners of funds contributed 
in the United States and of supplies furnished by Mr. 
Hoover is fervently appreciative, and there bids fair to 
be no finer chapter in the history of the Quakers of the 
United States than this one. 
soul-cheering work done in Russia and in France during 
the war had fitted them experimentally for this work in 
Germany ; and their humane attitude toward all persons, 
their evident piety as well as good-will, and their special 
beliefs make them welcome in a peculiar way to a peo- 
ple as distraught, suspicious, and undecided as to the 
meaning of life as many of the Germans are now. One 
of the workers in this cause is a member of the New 
Hampshire Peace Society, Rev. F. T. Libbey, of the 
faculty of Phillips Exeter Academy, himself not a 
Quaker. He has had experience working in France 
under the Friends’ Service Committee, and leaves the 
country again in April, to visit the six countries where 
the Friends are carrying on this relief work. 


Their constructive, social, 





AREFUL READERS of the ADvocaTe during the past 
two months will have noted that, however mori- 
bund the “peace” societies of other States may be, the 
New Hampshire Society is busy functioning. It is find- 
ing that public opinion is more tolerant than it was dur- 
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ing the war; that organizations of an educational sort 
welcome discussion of the conflicting issues involved in 
the League of Nations’ plan, and that substantial people 
of the New Hampshire communities are willing to hold 
office in the society and work for it. The hope that the 
191418 combat was really a “war against war,” and 
that when peace finally came it would disclose a world 
so nauseated by war that it would “turn from its vomit,” 
to use a good scriptural phrase, is passing. ‘There were 
persons, who in ordinary times show much discrimina- 
tion, who were saying, no longer than fifteen months 
ago, that it was time to “scrap” the peace societies. The 





grim fact seems to be that never were they more needed. 

writer in the Manchester Guardian of March 5, 
A 1920, has expressed himself frankly about the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock’s “The League of Nations.” 
Mr. Pollock, having taken the position in his book that 
Article 10 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
simply makes it possible for the Council to “advise” 
rather than to “prescribe” the action to be taken by 
each member of the League, the critic now pertinently 
remarks, “But this does not get over the fact that the 
obligation remains.” The critic also suggests another 
thing, something that had escaped our attention, namely, 
that the British dominions and India, by putting their 
signatures to the Covenant, have thereby appointed 
themselves to defend Poland, Roumania, and Czecho- 
Slovakia against external aggression, “while they have 
no corresponding obligations, either conciliatory or by 
treaty, to defend the mother country.” He also adds 
significantly the following remark: “The author makes 
no reference to the agreement of November 5, 1918, by 
which the Allies accepted the ‘Wilson terms’ as the basis 
for the armistice. It would be interesting to know what 
he regards as the standing of that agreement in inter- 
national law and what he thinks of its undoubted viola- 


tion in the Treaty of Versailles.” 
"hea an army, what does common sense dictate as to 
care for the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
soldiers? Experimentation, during 1914-18, with the 
traditional system of chaplains and also with a newly 
created set of agencies managed by laymen, taught the 
American War Department much that never before had 
been dreamed of in its philosophy. It is now making the 
army’s morale department include much of the service 
rendered by the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
and similar organizations, and it is maintaining a train- 
ing school for chaplains at Camp Sherman, Ohio. The 
“sects” no longer can unload upon the army men who 
had failed as clergymen in civil life. Where light now is 
needed seems to be in Congress, and it is against that 
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citadel of conservative parsimony that the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and its allies are driving. They plan to 
secure for the chaplains the rank, pay, and defined 
status that they must have if the army is to get men of 
caliber for a work that at best is difficult and unre- 
warded. 


+ certain defects as a peace negotiator, but he must 
be given credit for declining the gift from France of an 
estate in his native Vendee. “I will not accept a reward 





LEMENCEAU. had his virtues as a war premier and 


for anything I have been able to do for France,” he said. 
The American Legion of Honor officials and the rank 
and file of the A. E. F. would do well to con this saying, 
as they assail Congress in behalf of a “bonus” system 
that involves the expenditure of several billions. 


G 


archical régime that it was inevitable that when the war 
came the university professors should be the most ardent 
“patriots” and defenders of the imperial policy. Prob- 
ably nothing equaled in its “shock” effect upon Great 
Britain and the United States the manifesto issued by 
men like Harnack, Ostwald, and Meyer, in which not 
only the national policy, but the military tactics used in 
the Belgian invasion were approved. 





ERMANY’S academic and political agents and agencies 
were so closely intertwined under the old mon- 


Today, under a 
republican régime, with a former saddler for President, 
the German university professor has to adjust himself to 
quite a different social and political environment; and 
for many of them the process will be difficult. There is 
nothing admirable in the way both the students and the 
authorities of Berlin University have dealt with Nicolai, 
the biologist, author of “Biology and War” and a sharp 
critic of the militarist policy of the old régime. At first 
welcomed back from his safe retreat in Switzerland, he 
at last has been told to quit his academic post ; and since 
he says that he would like to live and teach in the United 


States, why not find an opening for him here? 
ge Evening Post of New York is quite pleased 
with that portion of the report of the Industrial 
Conference which leaves the enforcement .of unanimous 
findings by the National Board of Appeal wholly to the 
good faith of the parties who have agreed to abide by 
such decision. In a recent editorial in this paper we 
read: “If industry wants peace, the way of peace has 
been pointed out. If it wants war, no set of machinery 
will prevent war.” Surely that is sound doctrine. But 
of this valiant defender of the alliance to enforce peace 
proposed in the Covenant of the League of Nations, we 
would respectfully inquire why the same principle does 
not apply in the matter of international disputes? 
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THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS* 
By HERBERT A. SMITH, OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 


r. JAMES Brown Scort has rendered a noteworthy 

service to the cause of international justice by pub- 
lishing, in a convenient form, with a reasoned analysis, 
the collected decisions of the American Supreme Court 
upon the controversies that have arisen between the 
States of the Union. As we all know, a vast amount 
of useful work has been done in the course of the last 
hundred years by the various commissions that have 
been appointed from time to time to arbitrate upon in- 
ternational disputes. The Supreme Court, however, 
differs from these commissions in that it is the first 
instance of an interstate tribunal which has been per- 
manently constituted to deal with whatever controver- 
sies may present themselves. Arbitration commissions 
are specially composed ad hoc to decide upon the merits 
of particular disputes, and the judges are for the most 
part selected directly by the parties to the controversy. 
The Supreme Court derives its authority, not by dele- 
gation from the immediate parties, but from the cor- 
porate will of all the federating States of the American 
Union. 

Upon this important question the Covenant of the 
League of Nations affords us no clear guidance. The 
language used seems rather to indicate a resort to the 
arbitral procedure which has already been employed 
under the Hague conventions. If this be so, then the 
League will not carry us much farther than we have 
already gone. In private litigation every one knows the 
difference between the awards of arbitrators appointed 
by the parties and the judgments of a court deriving its 
authority from the State. The distinction is equally 
applicable to the conduct of international disputes. So 
long as the parties continue to nominate the judges, the 
moral authority of the tribunal will be that of arbi- 
trators and nothing more. The stream cannot rise 
higher than its source. 

In the present temper of the world it seems in the 
highest degree unlikely that the nations will consent to 
entrust their disputes unreservedly to the decision of 
judges over whom they have no control. To provide on 
paper for a permanent court is a comparatively easy 
matter. But the court will not be an effective instru- 
ment for the regular settlement of international dis- 
putes unless and until the temper of the civilized world 
is so changed that men will recognize in the League of 
Nations a moral authority superior to that of the indi- 
vidual States composing the League. 

As at present constituted the League of Nations has 
many points of resemblance to the short-lived “Confed- 
eration,” which preceded the “more perfect union” of 
the present Constitution. In the Confederation the 
Congress was to be constituted on the principle of “one 
State one vote,” and disputes between the States were 





* This article, reprinted from the Columbia Law Review 
for January, 1920, is so peculiarly consonant with the prin- 
ciples of the American Peace Society that it is reproduced 
here in its entirety—-THeE EpiTors. 

1 Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States of 
the American Union. 
New York. 


3 volumes. Oxford University Press, 
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to be decided by arbitration commissions appointed ad 
hoc. Each State retained control of its own military 
forces and reserved the right in an emergency to decide 
for itself upon questions of peace and war. The weak- 
ness of the Confederation lay in the general refusal to 
recognize in Congress any moral authority superior to 
that of the individual States. Even after the acceptance 
of the Constitution the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was weakened for many years by the persistence 
of the doctrine of “State rights,” and this weakness was 
evidenced by the general unwillingness to accept the 
Supreme Court as the final arbiter of interstate dis- 
putes. Although the time was one of many controver- 
sies, no final decision was given by the Court in any 
case between two States until the bill of Rhode Island 
against Massachusetts was dismissed in 1846.2 The 
essential unity of the American nation was ultimately 
decided, not by the Supreme Court, but by the Civil War. 

The case just mentioned is worthy of careful study in 
the pages of Dr. Scott’s work. The dispute was one of 
long standing concerning the true location of a boundary 
line, and the bill of Rhode Island was filed in 1833.° 
Massachusetts met the bill with an unqualified denial 
that the Supreme Court had any jurisdiction over the 
controversy at all, and threw every obstacle in the way 
of a final decision upon the merits of the case. The 
question of jurisdiction was not decided until 1838,4 
and the bill was not finally dismissed until 1846. That 
such a controversy should have been possible shows 
clearly how unfamiliar and unwelcome to the American 
mind at that time was the idea that controversies be- 
tween the States could be settled by the decision of 
Federal judges. The development of this idea and the 
corresponding growth of confidence in the Supreme 
Court took a very long time. 

Of the remaining interstate cases in Dr. Scott’s col- 
lection only one was pressed to a decision in the period 
prior to the Civil War. This was a somewhat curious 
case, in which the State of Kentucky sought a man- 
damus to compel Governor Dennison of Ohio to deliver 
up a fugitive from justice, whose crime consisted in 
assisting the escape of a slave from Kentucky into Ohio.° 
The opinion of the Court in refusing the application is 
an interesting illustration of the attempt to reconcile 
the conflicting doctrines of Federal and State rights. 
Taney, C. J., laid down that it was the absolute duty 
of the Governor, under the Federal Constitution, to de- 
liver up every fugitive, and that he had no right to 
exercise any discretion as to the merits of particular 
applications. On the other hand, if the Governor chose 
to neglect this duty, there was no power either in the 
Court or in any department of the Federal Government 
to compel him to perform it. It is greatly to be feared 
that any tribunal established under the League of Na- 
tions will occasionally find itself in the same dilemma. 

After the Civil War a remarkable change at once be- 
comes evident. Fourteen boundaries have been defi- 
nitely fixed by the Court in the period from 1870 to 
1918, and final decisions have been given in a number 
of other suits arising out of various causes. The con- 

* (1846) 4 How. (45 U. 8.), 591. 

> (1833) 7 Pet. (32 U. S.), 651. 

* (1838) 12 Pet. (87 U. S.), 657 and 755. 

5 (1860) 65 U. S., 66. 
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ception of the essential unity of the American nation 
had now taken a firm hold upon the public mind, and 
this led to an acknowledgment that the National Gov- 
ernment had a moral authority superior to that of the 
individual States and could therefore adjudicate upon 
disputes between them. From this we may infer that 
no international tribunal can command a position analo- 
gous to that of the American Supreme Court unless and 
until the public opinion of the civilized world is pre- 
pared to acknowledge in the League of Nations a cor- 
porate unity, a kind of super-State, wielding a moral 
authority different from and superior to that of the 
States composing the League. How far we are still re- 
moved from such a conception every man can judge for 
himself. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all lies in the prob- 
lem of enforcing the decrees of a court which addresses 
its commands to litigants more powerful than itself. 
To me this appears as the most interesting topic in Dr. 
Scott’s book, and the most important in its bearing upon 
the problems of our own day. 

Upon this vital question the Constitution is silent, 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations speaks only 
with the most timid hesitation. Doubtless the Fathers 
of the Constitution were wise in their generation. An 
attempt in 1787 to provide explicitly for the coercion 
of States by the Federal power would certainly have 
wrecked any proposals for a “more perfect union.” But 
it was not long before the question came to the front. 
In 1792 one Chisholm brought an action against the 
State of Georgia upon a money claim, and in the next 
year a majority of the Supreme Court admitted his 
claim. To this Georgia replied in no uncertain voice. 
She flatly denied the jurisdiction of the Court and 
threatened the direst penalties against any one who 
should have the temerity to enforce the judgment. 
Public opinion in the Union supported her in her re- 
sistance, and the Eleventh Amendment was passed to 
restrain the zeal of the Supreme Court and prevent a 
repetition of the affront to the dignity of a “sovereign” 
State. 

For many years American opinion undoubtedly shared 
the view that neither the Supreme Court nor any other 
department of the National Government had any right 
to coerce a State. In No. 81 of the Federalist, Hamil- 
ton had strongly protested that the very idea of coercion 
was unthinkable. Encouraged by her successful resist- 
ance in the Chisholm case, Georgia pursued her own 
imperious way. She oppressed the unfortunate Chero- 
kee Indians in flagrant disregard of solemn treaties that 
pledged the honor of the United States, and treated as 
waste paper the writs by which the Supreme Court 
sought to stay the proceedings of her officers. The Court 
was unpopular and was regarded as the enemy of demo- 
cratic institutions. Guided by Marshall’s powerful 
mind, it had adopted a strongly “Federalist” reading 
of the Constitution, and President Van Buren was un- 
doubtedly right when he said that if the people could 
have foreseen its judgments they would never have con- 
sented to its erection. President Jackson was carried 
into office in 1829 on a great wave of popular feeling, 
which demanded a vigorous reassertion of State rights, 





* (1793) 2 Dall. (2 U. S.), 419. 





and he supported Georgia in her resistance to the de- 
crees of the Supreme Court. 

On the other-hand, the period since the Civil War is 
marked by a general willingness, not only to invoke the 
judgment of the Court, but to submit to its decrees. 
Only in one case has any real reluctance been shown. 
In 1915 Virginia obtained a judgment against West 
Virginia for over twelve million dollars—a debt which 
had been first created on the formation of the younger 
State in 1863.7. For the next four years West Virginia 
tried every means that the ingenuity of her counsel could 
suggest to escape compliance with this decree. At one 
time it seemed as if the question of the enforcement of 
judgments, so long evaded, must be forced to a decision. 
In 1918 the Supreme Court went so far as to declare, in 
the abstract, that the Federal Government had the right 
to enforce upon a State compliance with decrees of the 
Federal judiciary.* But the ruling was left in the ab- 
stract. The ways and means of execution were not de- 
fined. In 1919 West Virginia came to a tardy repent- 
ance and arranged for the levy of a tax to satisfy the 
judgment. So the great question remains undetermined, 
and it is to be hoped that no State will venture again to 
evade its bounden duty under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Such are some of the problems that have faced the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the discharge 
of its high function as an interstate tribunal. The 
limits of a review preclude a more detailed examination 
of these questions, and I hope that I have said enough 
to send the reader to the pages of Dr. Scott’s analysis. 
It is evident that the difficulties which have confronted 
the American Supreme Court will be magnified tenfold 
for any permanent tribunal that is charged with the 
duty of settling disputes among the nations of the world. 
Even in their early and most troubled days, the States 
of the American Union were united by the conscious- 
ness of a common origin and purpose and by countless 
bonds of race, language, and institutions. The inter- 
national court of the future will have to deal with na- 
tions that are separated by every circumstance that can 
act as a cause of disunion among men. 

ut to say this is not to utter a cry of despair. The 
path is difficult, and it would be foolish to ignore the 
difficulties ; but it is not impossible. We must not look 
for immediate results. It took the best part of a cen- 
tury to establish confidence in the American Supreme 
Court under conditions infinitely more favorable. Our 
immediate duty is to convince the world that in all 
normal cases the judicial settlement of international 
disputes is the only right method. Of course, we must 
recognize that there may be exceptions, just as we know 
that there are times when the most peaceful citizen may 
have to fight for his life against a burglar. But if we 
can establish a court upon sound foundations, and if 
the court can justify itself before men by the wisdom 
and justice of its decisions, then we may hope that it 
will, as time goes on, gradually draw an increasing num- 
ber of cases to its bar, until at last all normal causes of 
dispute among the nations are settled by peaceful means. 
Such is the lesson to be read in the history of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 











* (1915) 238 U. S., 202, 236. 
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LIBERTY UNDER LAW 


HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Former Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
(From an address given by him in February, entitled 


“The Antidote for Bolshevism,” and printed in the Christian 
Statesman for March.) 


F COURSE, we can have no involuntary servitude in 
O this country. The Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution was intended to render impossible 
any state of bondage, to make labor free and abolish 
slavery of whatever name or form. But the right thus 
secured is an individual right. The right of individual 
freedom of action protected by the Constitution---the 
right of an individual to work or to cease to work at his 
will—is one thing; the right to combine with others to 
strike for the purpose of enforcing demands is quite 
another. The latter right is not protected by the Con- 
stitution as an absolute right and, like the right of em- 
ployers to act in concert or combination, is subject to 
such reasonable restraint as the legislative discretion 
may find to be necessary for the protection of the vital 
interests of society. Our institutions of freedom do not 
render us impotent to protect ourselves against the domi- 
nation of any combination or any concert threatening 
to destroy communities by interrupting their facilities 
of communication or by stopping their necessary sup- 
plies. Organized power of capital or labor cannot be 
permitted to work its own will to the injury of the 
public. 

We need a permanent solution of these problems. 
War legislation is not permanent, and war remedies 
merely attest a need which may survive them. The in- 
dustrial situation in its relation to basic industries, no 
less than in the case of transportation, needs compre- 
hensive treatment. If in these vital matters concerted 
action to obtain redress of grievances is to be placed 
under limitations in order to protect the public, then 
the public must perform its duty through its appropriate 
organs in making adequate provisions for the peaceful 
and fair settlement of industriai disputes through agen- 
cies fairly representing all concerned in such disputes. 
In ordinary civic relations we have substituted courts 
and the processes of justice for the strong arm and vigi- 
lance committee. The time is at hand when we must 
furnish suitable machinery for industrial justice, at least 
so far as those vital enterprises are concerned upon which 
our life depends. It should not be impossible to do this, 
if we are sincere in our demands for justice. The proc- 
esses of justice imply the creation of impartial tribunals 
and the opportunities for fair consideration. They im- 
ply that the parties te the dispute cannot take the law 
into their own hands and sacrifice the peace and well 
being of the community to their contentions. The prob- 
lem is often discussed as though it simply concerned em- 
ployers and employees. Stockholders may be able to 
stand the conflict; employees may have the benefit of 
strike funds. It is the people who suffer, and when the 
public need is traceable to a removable cause it is the 
part of wisdom to take just and effective measures to 
remove that cause, and a most important measure to 
that end is to provide instrumentalities of industrial 
justice in relation to these essential activities. With the 
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apostles of violence silenced, the schemes of inciters to 
disorder and revolution frustrated, law and order pre- 
served, with an inflexible demand for loyalty on the part 
of public servants, with provision for the peaceful and 
just settlement of industrial disputes, thus making pos- 
sible effective measures against interruption of essential 
services to the community, we should go far toward 
making class rule impossible. 

But all that I have said implies the existence of a 
sound and dominant democratic sentiment. Protective 
measures cannot be provided, still less maintained, 
unless throughout our country there is a deep-seated 
affection for the Republic, an earnest desire for stability, 
and appreciation of the only way in which there can be 
rational progress. It is not enough to secure a tempo- 
rary peace, important as that is. If the seeds of wrong 
reason, of distrust and discontent, are sown and the soil 
is congenial, we must expect the harvest. 

The time has come for a better appreciation of our 
economic order. What is good must be understood and 
candidly and fearlessly defended; what is bad cannot 
last save by the rule of force, which will make the class 
struggle inevitable. Fortunately, our prosperity has 
been so great and so widely shared that throughout the 
country the conserving forces predominate and an in- 
telligent hearing is assured. Those who have a stake in 
stability far outnumber the vain dreamers or those who 
seek profit in fomenting discontent. And, on every 
hand, with an unexampled freedom of opportunity, ex- 
perience is constantly teaching its salutary lessons. 

INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 

There are certain primary truths which must con- 
stantly be kept before our people. The ultimate eco- 
nomic gain must be found in production and thrift. 
The world waits for increased productivity. We may 
enjoy a prosperity beyond anything hitherto known, if 
only we will work and save. Agitation that curtails 
production helps no one, least of all the workers. For 
every wage increase, for every improvement in condi- 
tions of labor, for every protection against sickness, old 
age, and death, for every betterment in civic facilities, 
for the care of the weak and helpless, for all the helpful 
ministrations we desire to multiply, we must look to 
production to pay the bill. Can we not drive home the 
lesson that decreased productivity means disaster to all? 

Production requires expert knowledge, skillful man- 
agement, the rewarding of invention and initiative, and 
it also requires contented labor. It is idle to expect 
prosperity if any of these conditions are absent. Even 
the Bolshevists have found the necessity of having highly 
paid specialists. Is there anything surer than that there 
will be no prosperity for industry on a dead level? The 
man who knows must be paid; the man of genius in 
enterprise must be kindled with ambition and suitably 
rewarded. The great adventure must make its appeal. 
Our land is dotted with successful industries opening 
broad opportunities of labor which were only made pos- 
sible by the vision of men who were willing to take risks 
because of the rich promise of success. As I have else- 
where said, there is no alchemy which can transmute 
into communal riches the poverty of individual hopes. 
Our people are intelligent enough to appreciate this. 
The history of enterprise is an open book. The essence 
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of the matter is—and let it be insistently proclaimed 
and explained, so that instead of a mere tradition we 
shall have reasoned conviction to combat the apostles of 
delusion—that if you would have adequate production 
to make progress possible, taking human nature as it is 
and as it is likely to remain, you must have the constant 
incentive to exceptional endeavor in exceptional reward ; 
you must recognize the service of brains as well as the 
service of brawn; you must secure the rights of property 
honestly acquired; you must protect every man’s say- 
ings which concretely represent the gains of effort; you 
must give capital, which represents the investment of 
those savings, a fair return; you must keep open the 
avenues to endeavor, so that there is reasonable assur- 
ance that every one who can render a service to society 
has a chance to render it, and an expectation of proper 
consideration if it is rendered; and that thus only you 
will make possible that constant development of produc- 
tive activity in agriculture, in mining, in industry, in 
commerce, which creates prosperity and gives opportu- 
nity for improving labor conditions. 

It is equally necessary to productivity, as I have said, 
to have contented labor, and this means that upon eco- 
nomic, no less than upon humane, grounds it is most 
important to avoid dislocation and interruption through 
disregard of the demands for fair treatment of labor. 
Reasonable hours, fair wages, proper housing, protection 
against injury and disease, provision for old age and for 
families in case of the death of the breadwinners—these 
are reasonable demands the meeting of which will con- 
duce to contentment and efficiency. Justice to labor is 
a vital part of any program of ample production. 

JUSTICE, LABOR, AND THE COURTS 

But justice must have its organs. It is easy to say 
“Do what is fair,” but the question remains, “What is 
the fair thing to do?” It is inevitable that there should 
be disagreement, and the difficulty is to resolve the con- 
troversy by the processes of reason. “Come, let us rea- 
son together,” is the watchword of democracy ; it should 
be the watchword of our industrial life. Labor has a 
right to the security of the processes of reason and so 
has capital. We have made little progress in providing 
the machinery for industrial justice, and in this respect 
we are still uncivilized. We are still at the stage corre- 
sponding to that of trial by battle and trial by ordeal in 
the early law of procedure. But we cannot go on indefi- 
nitely in this way. What is absolutely necessary, as I 
have pointed out in the case of the basic industries upon 
which the community’s life depends, is clearly advisable 
throughout the field of industrial activity—although 
when the vital interest of the community is not involved, 
the plan should not go further than to facilitate and 
enforce agreements. 

I believe in the recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining on the part of labor through representatives 
of their own choosing. The qualifications may be made 
that these should be proper representatives and not those 
who aim at the demoralization of our industrial life and 
use labor disputes as a means to promote sinister designs. 
Employers and employees should favor the speediest and 
most direct method of getting at the facts in contro- 
versy. It is a hardy issue that survives the painstaking 


examination of the facts, and it cannot be doubted that 
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the provision of representative instrumentalities of con- 
ference and conciliation will be of the greatest benefit to 
labor as well as capital. Labor has nothing to gain by 
the unnecessary interruption of industry. While the 
same sanctions may not be justified when the interests 
of the community are not so vitally concerned as in the 
case of public utilities and basic industries, there should 
be the greatest readiness to secure voluntary co-opera- 
tion through boards and representative councils by 
which disputes may be settled peacefully. It is no time 
for artificialities or narrow views. Fair inquiry should 
result in agreement, and agreements when made should 
be binding and enforced under apt provisions of law. 
The class spirit thrives on the sense of injustice, and it 
is in unredressed grievances that agitators and disturbers 
of peace find their opportunity. As Sidney Smith said, 
there is no use in trying to make those content whose 
game is not to be content. But the American working- 
man is well disposed, intelligent, and sensible. He wants 
work and fair treatment and is not looking for trouble. 
It is true that the class spirit is easily aroused. Meet it 
with the vigorous assertion of the community spirit and 
by providing so far as possible the machinery of indus- 
trial justice. 


LIMITS OF CONTROL BY LABOR 


The participation of labor in management is often 
suggested thoughtlessly. I see little prospect of a suc- 
cessful voyage in having the seaman divide the captain’s 
responsibility in navigating the vessel. Skillful man- 
agement is the prime condition of success, and it will 
not be to the advantage of labor to embarrass the dis- 
charge of executive functions or to attempt to share re- 
sponsibility for business policy. And if labor is treated 
fairly in all the matters that directly concern labor, it is 
to the interest of labor that the freedom of enterprise 
should not be restricted. ‘The object really sought, | 
take it, is the assurance of fair wages, reasonable hours, 
and proper working conditions. The provision for suit- 
able representation in dealing with all disputes which 
may arise as to such matters, the creation of boards of 
inquiry or councils of conciliation, the fair ascertain- 
ment of facts, and the reaching of agreements through 
appropriate conference—these are the safeguards to 
which labor is fairly entitled and through which enter- 
prise may find the stability essential to its prosperity. 

Education, said a great writer recently, is the first 
concern of democracy. Undoubtedly we are suffering 
much at the hands of the intelligent, and it is dangerous 
to tempt the most well-informed to abuse conscious 
power. But the conspiracies of the intelligent can be 
met only by the diffusion of knowledge. It should not 
be difficult to have it understood that the community 
will not tolerate the suppression of its interest by force 
or organized power of any sort, whether of capital or 
labor, and in an intelligent commonwealth we may ex- 
pect attention to the voice of reason and the lessons of 
experience. The remedy is to repress the Hunnish spirit 
and keep the schools full. But education should have 
direction, and in a republic the institutions and funda- 
mental principles of the republic should be made clear 
to every one. We have had too much stress in our 
schools upon learning the anatomy of government and 
too little upon the inculcation of the spirit of democracy. 
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We need more attention to the culture of the democratic 
spirit, the study of the principles of democratic govern- 
ment, and of the special guaranties of our representative 
system. 

THE VISION OF THE ETERNAL 


And in teaching the principles of democracy, it must 
never be overlooked that while democracy implies the 
rule of the majority the success of the great experiment 
will depend on the self-restraint alike of individuals and 
majorities. It is our peculiar fortune as a people that 
we have guaranteed to the helpless individual, in the 
most hopeless minority, the exercise of certain unalien- 
able rights, and have erected tribunals, whose duty it is 
to sustain them. But it must never be forgotten that this 
willingness to recognize the essential rights of individ- 
uals, this capacity for self-restraint, is nurtured not 
merely by education, but by the precepts of religion. It 
is significant that in the most recent declaration of pur- 
pose to overturn the Government of the United States 
the conspirators have declared their hatred of religion. 
The perpetuity of democracy depends on the sentiment 
of brotherhoed, and finds its strong support in the faith 
which inspires a sweet reasonableness and the love of 
service. It is the endeavor to understand each other, to 
help each other, to brighten the lives of our fellows, to 
succor the distressed, to give courage to the faint- 
hearted, to raise the fallen, to bind up the wounds of 
those who have suffered from disease and vice that mani- 
fests the democratic spirit. And that spirit is essen- 
tially the religious spirit. A community without re- 
ligious faith is doomed to materialism and the bitter 
warfare of class selfishness. There can be no peace in 
society without the vision of the Eternal. 





SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT ENDURING 
PEACE 


By THEQDORE STANFIELD 


NCE again mankind longs for enduring peace and 

sadly recognizes that it is not in sight. All are 
agreed that no proposal that insures a lasting peace and 
justifies disarmament has been forthcoming from any 
quarter. What are we going to do about it? 

For centuries the subject has been studied and sev- 
eral attempts to establish peace for all time have been 
made. All have failed. “Grim-visaged war” is still our 
curse. 

Why has the preventive of war not been found? Have 
previous studies and attempts been conducted by scien- 
tific methods? Has history, which is a record of almost 
continuous warfare, been subjected to such methods of 
inquiry? Has the problem been approached objectively 
or subjectively? Do we understand how it can be that 
humanity has advanced coincident with war? Have 
previous attempts to prevent war been directed at its 
primary causes, its secondary causes, or its manifesta- 
tions? What is the primary cause of war? 

In Immanuel Kant’s writings the primary cause of 
war is illuminatingly treated. His views can perhaps 
be best presented in brief by quoting the following from 
Dwight W. Morrow’s book, “The Society of Free States” : 
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“Man, unlike the other animals, is endowed with reason 
IIe does not, however, act always in accordance with his 
Rather are his acts fitful, sometimes guided by rea 
son, sometimes by instinct. We must believe, however, that 
all the capacities which Nature has implanted in any crea 
ture are destined to unfold themselves if sufficient time be 
allowed. And this must be true of man’s natural capacity 
to use his reason, which will be fully developed if we allow 


reason, 


sufficient time. 

“But man’s reason develops only by its constant exercise ; 
by failures and successes it gradually advances from one 
stage of insight to another. No man within the short span 
of life allotted him can get enough experiments with his 
reason to enable him to live completely in accordance with 
that high faculty. To live rationally, however, is always 
his goal, and he may hope to make such progress that his 
children may start from a_ higher than that from 
which he started. Thus, the goal which, for lack of experi 
ence, he himself can never attain, the race to which he be 
longs may ultimately reach. And by the quality of his own 
life he may advance the species toward that ultimate goal. 

“It seems as if Nature had intended, not that man should 
have an agreeable life, but a hard life. Nature, having en- 
dowed man with left him without the natural 
weapons which are part of the equipment of the animals 
that act by instinct. Man must invent his own covering, 
his own shelter, his own means of security. He must strug 


level 


reason, 


gle from the greatest crudeness of life to his highest capa- 
bilities and to internal perfection in his habit of thought. 
Moreover, he must continue the struggle, though the weary 
toil be for the sake of those who come after him, that they 
may live in the dwelling upon which he and his long line of 
forefathers have labored. 

“The two great human qualities which drive the indi- 
vidual forward in this self-culture are the social instinct 
and the self-assertive instinct. Man has a strong inclina- 
tion to associate himself with his fellows. He has, how- 
ever, also a strong inclination to individualize himself—to 
outstrip his fellows. He expects others to resist him, just 
as he knows that he is inclined to resist others. And this 
mutual antagonism awakens the powers of man, overcomes 
his propensity to indolence, impels him through desire for 
honor, or power, or wealth, to strive after rank among his 
fellow-men. 
and vanity, even his love of power, are the qualities which 
have lifted him from the simplicity of an Arcadian shepherd 
life. Man is social and desires concord, but man 
petitive and is driven to strife. He desires to live in peace 
with his fellows, and he fights with his fellows in order that 
he may have peace. 

“But it is impossible for men long to exist 
another in wild, lawless freedom. By the very evils in 
volved in lawless liberty man is compelled (not necessarily 
and to 
the germs of his 


His desire for possession, his envious jealousy 


is com 


beside one 


to pass from a state of lawlessness 
constitution in which 
The greatest practical problem 


the establishment of a 


consciously ) 
enter into a civil 
humanity can be unfolded, 
for the human therefore, 
civil society universally administering right in accordance 
with law. This requires a society which permits the great 


race is, 


est liberty, and to that extent involves antagonism of its 
members, and a society which at the same time determines 
the limits of individual liberty in order that it may coexist 
with the liberty of others. 
liberty 


The attainment of a civil con- 


stitution in which and order would be perfectly 
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adjusted is the highest problem prescribed by Nature for 
the human species. It is likewise the most difficult prob- 
lem and will be the last to be completely solved by the 
human race. For, as a rational being, man desires a law 
which shall fix the bounds of his freedom; as a selfish 
animal, he disregards that law or attempts to exempt him- 
self from it. How is he to be governed? His ruler may be 
one man, or a group of men, or the whole body of the State 
of which he is a member; but whether he is governed by 
an autocracy, or an aristocracy, or a democracy, in any case 
the governor is human and, like himself, is governed by 
instinct as well as by reason. The highest authority must 
be just and at the Same time human. Begin and end where 
he may, therefore, it is not easy to see how man can place 
over himself any supreme authority that will be: entirely 
just, whether that authority be one person or the whole 
society of the State. Until man himself fully exercises his 
capacity to reason, the world-old question will continue to 
be asked, ‘Who is to govern the governor?’ 

“The establishment of the perfect civil constitution of a 
single State is dependent upon the proper regulation of the 
external relations between States, and without the solution 
of the external problem the internal problem cannot be 
solved. It is obvious that a State cannot administer right 
in accordance with law, however perfect its constitution, if 
it is interrupted by the acts of other States. States, like 
individuals, are both social and unsocial. They desire rela- 
tionships with their neighbors and they desire to excel and 
surpass their neighbors. Through wars, and the never- 
relaxed preparation for wars, and the burden of debt and 
devastation left by war, separate States will be driven into 
unions. And in this process Nature does not and cannot 
hurry. If too soon all the States should be fused into a 
single State by the force of one power that had overgrown 
the rest and subjected them to its sway, the evils of despot- 
ism would ensue, the laws would lose their definiteness and 
fairness of application as the range of government became 
enlarged, and despotism would end in anarchy. But Nature, 
by differences of language and religion, works to keep men 
from forming the universal State too soon.. As civilization 
increases, aS men become more and more alike in principles 
and get more and more of an understanding of one another 
und of their differences, the final federation of States will 
be developed.” 


Must mankind patiently wait and suffer until reason 
reigns supreme? Must the human being remain passive 
like vegetables and animals? Should he not use his 
consciousness and intelligence to organize all the powers 
and learning of mankind to find and establish the com- 
mon bond of all human beings and make a continuous 
effort to create enduring peace? Why should not the 
nations, their universities, and men generally co-operate 
to solve these questions ? 

The material for study being the history of mankind, 
they would naturally turn to historians for the general 
principles which have been found to govern human ad- 
vancement. Unfortunately, history is still an art and 
not yet a science. However, modern historians realize 
that history should and can be developed into a science, 
just as, for instance, chemistry, geology, and astronomy 
have been. Professor Taggart, formerly Professor of 
History at the University of California, in a recent book 
entitled “The Processes of History,” examines the pre- 
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vious conceptions of history and suggests methods of 
scientific research to establish the processes of history. 
Here we have, I think, a starting point for a rational 
inquiry into the nature of war. He reaches the inter- 
esting hypothesis: 


“That human advancement follows upon the mental re- 
lease of members of a group or of a single individual from 
the authority of an established system of ideas. This re- 
lease has in the past been occasioned through the breaking 
down of previous idea systems by prolonged struggles be- 
tween opposing groups which have been brought into con- 
flict as a result of the involuntary movement of peoples. 
What follows is the building up of a new idea system which 
is not a simple accumulation of the knowledge previously 
accepted, but the product of critical activity stirred by con- 
flicting elements in the opposed idea systems.” 


Here war appears as functioning for human advance- 
ment, somewhat like a catalytic reagent, and the problem 
would be to find a better one. 

Men come and go, nations rise and fall, and there 
remains progress in the form of ideas. Objectively re- 
garded, man lives to develop, improve, and increase the 
heritage of ideas. This would apply to every human 
being, whether conscious thereof or not. All are on the 
same planet and no one knows either its first cause or 
ultimate end. Our common bond, whether we realize it 
or not, is that we all crave to solve this riddle of our 
universe. This bond will endure until the riddle is 
answered or human beings cease to exist on this earth. 

Have not previous efforts been directed toward pre- 
venting war and not toward establishing some relation- 
ship among men that will counteract the causes of war? 
Have previous efforts not dealt with the differences and 
disputes that arise, instead of the creation of some visible 
symbol of the solidarity of the human race that would 
make such differences and disputes pale into relative 
insignificance? Have previous efforts built upon what 
draws men together, or what drives them apart? 

To a philosopher visiting us from our sister planet, 
Mars, it might indeed appear miraculous that we puny 
creatures, not six feet high, on a sphere over forty-two 
million feet in diameter, have discovered so much about 
our surroundings and the far-distant stars. But would 
he not be amazed to find that, with so much more of 
vital interest to learn, we should be given to killing one 
another instead of working together for the common end? 
Would he not, perhaps, if urged, offer the suggestion, 
based upon the experience of the Martians, that we 
should form a “Society of Human Beings,” with a per- 
manent center in, say, the United States, the home of 
all races, and there let the common efforts of all men 
focus? Furthermore, that all scientific, artistic, and 
social ideas should have their meeting-place there, so 
that men would become conscious of their common ob- 
ject. Then they would work together toward that end 
and realize their comradeship in the great adventure of 
life on the planet Earth. Truth would sit in judgment, 
and the common aim would then be the incentive and 
motive of endeavor. Ideas, various and conflicting, 
would meet for comparison, analysis, and discrimination. 
Might he not suggest that pure science should have its 
research establishment there, supported by all nations 
and encouraged by honors and prizes; applied science 
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its laboratories and world-wide patent office; the schools 
and universities their common home; art its incentives 
and rewards for creative efforts; the world’s theater, 
concert and exhibition halls; there scholars, priests, and 
statesmen could meet. Our Martian philosopher might 
perhaps point out that the friendly contact and joint 
effort would lead human beings to appreciate and respect 
each other’s differing talents as a valuable contribution 
to the same cause. Perchance he would remark upon 
the necessity of a common language at this center, and 
upon our reply that repeated efforts to establish one had 
utterly failed, he would naturally advise us to try Eng- 
lish, because the majority of civilized people speak it, 
and the proceedings could, of course, be translated into 
all languages. 

As beings supposedly superior to all others, let us not 
stake our existence on empirical experiment, but apply 
ourselves promptly and energetically to organize the 
world for a scientific and continuous research into the 
problem of creating “peace on earth, good-will to men.” 





ENGLISH SHOULD BECOME THE UNI- 
VERSAL LANGUAGE 


By KNUT SANDSTEDT 


The following communication, representing answers of 
various scientists to a questionnaire prepared and sent out 
by the Northern Peace Union, has been sent to us from 
Stockholm by Dr. Knut Sandstedt, of the Svenska Fredsoch 
Skiljedomsforeningen, Referingsgatan 74, Stockholm, C.— 
THE EDITORS. 


hee Board of the Northern Peace Union, Stockholm, 
has set on foot an inquiry among the philologists of 
the universities in different countries as to what lan- 
guage, living or dead, would, in their opinion, be the 
best and have the greatest prospects of being accepted 
as a common language of correspondence and conserva- 
tion, in addition to the vernacular of each separate 
nation. 

Up to date, 34 answers have been sent in, and of these 
26 correspondents have declared themselves against the 
artificial languages—Ido, Esperanto, Volapiik—and in- 
stead expressed their opinion that English is the lan- 
guage that has the greatest prospect of becoming an 
universal language. Two have proposed French, one 
German, one Latin, one Esperanto, and three Ido. 

The professor of Sanscrit and comparative philology 
at the University of Lund, Sweden, Nils Flensburg, 
writes : 


“For my part, I am fully convinced that, especially under 
present circumstances, English would be most appropriate 
and would have the best chances of being accepted as the 
international world language. It is spoken by the two na- 
tions, the English and the Americans, who now, after the 
Allied victory, will politically play a still more important 
role than before; it is also the language most generally used 
by the business world, and is, moreover, the most prevalent 
in all parts of the globe. The mastery of this language 


would not only serve a practical object, but also make pos- 
sible a closer acquaintance with a literature which, com- 
pared with that of all the other European countries, prob- 
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ably possesses the highest educational value as well as the 
greatest beauty. 

“As to the general opinion in this matter among the phi- 
lologists, I dare not give you any definite answer. I believe, 
however, that the majority are rather skeptical regarding 
the artificial languages, such as Volapiik, Esperanto, Ido, 
ete., and in the main agree to the objections as to their use 
formulated by, for instance, Brugmann and Leskien in their 
joint pamphlet, ‘Zur Kritik der kiinstlichen Weltsprachen’ 
(Strassburg, Triibner, 1907).” 


A similar opinion has been expressed by Archbishop 
Nathan Séderblom, Upsala, and the Bishop of Copen- 
hagen, N. Osterfeld; the professor at the University in 
Copenhagen, Wilh. Gronbeck; the professor at the high 
school in Stockholm, Carl Benedicks; the general secre- 
tary of the Interparliamentary Union, Chr. L. Lange, 
Kristiania; the professor at the University in Leiden, 
G. C. Uhlanbeck; the professor at the University in 
Graz, Josef Mesk; the President of the Norwegian Peace 
Society ; the Governor of Kristiania, Hikon Loken; the 
President of the Danish Peace Society, Deputy Niels 
Peterson, Copenhagen; Professor Halvdan Cout, Kris- 
tiania; the professor of the University in Lovain, A. J. 
Cornoy; the Chamber of Commerce in Kristiania, in 
Gevle, in Bruen (Tjecko-Slovakia), and in Amsterdam. 





THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 
Vi 


Our Demand for Veracity 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 


O NE of our chief concerns is the expert. We are 
suspicious of him. His “facts” are not always 
convincing. Mr. Henry Ford is sure that history is 
“bunk.” In their candid moments, perhaps a majority 
of the teachers of history will agree with him. The 
census methods employed by the various nations are so 
lacking in uniformity and refinement that a graphic 
study of civilization does not exist; no “graphs” of civ- 
ilization can be made. A professor of economics in one 
of our large universities confessed to me not long since 
that his science rests upon no established body of facts. 
Some of the work in sociology may be scientific in na- 
ture, but it is only by a rather loose handling of termi- 
nology that we may speak of a “science of sociology.” 
We are continually referring to civilization without 
knowing even the meaning of the word, failing to recog- 
nize that there exist as yet no means of measuring it. 
Prof. Norman King Smith, successor to Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison, né Andrew Seth, of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
throughout his inaugural address, in which he devotes 
himself to the present condition of philosophy, gives no 
indication of the outcome of the age-long struggle be- 
tween skepticism, naturalism, and idealism. Idealist 
though he confesses himself to be, he seems to have a 
warm spot in his heart for both skepticism and natural- 
ism. He seems to comfort his soul in a kind of ethereal 
eclecticism which savors of a barren ideality. Even the 
physical sciences, thought to be so impregnable in the 
80’s and 90’s, are recognized now to be febrile and un- 
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certain, their devotees despairing of ever settling upon 
any physical bases for the flood of new facts pouring 
from the laboratories. It is frequently charged, and it 
is difficult to refute the charge, that our essays and phi- 
losophies get nowhere. Our absolutes and universals are 
claimed to be emotional aspirations merely. Our edu- 
‘ationists pride themselves upon the accomplishments 
during the last fifty years, accomplishments which have 
given to the schools their laboratories, tools, machines, 
arts, play apparatus, magnificent buildings, compulsory 
school laws, college graduates for teachers; and yet the 
schools were never more criticised from within and from 
without than today. With all its sciences and philoso- 
phies and education and religion, what we call civiliza- 
tion finds itself in the midst of a head-on collision with 
what may be, for all we know, irresistible forces of an 
entirely different nature. 

Writing in the ApvocarTe or Peace for February, 
1920, Mr. Jackson H. Ralston complains that “we lack 
the essence of honesty, intelligent square deal- 
ing.” He complains of the abstractions of the pulpit, 
the opportunism of statesmen, and the inattention of 
universities to “experimental applied honesty.” Refus- 
ing to face our shortcomings, we are, like other cowards, 
“shot in the back.” 

But is our social situation hopeless? I think not. 
Through these papers I have tried to show that the 
world war, with its flood of miseries, has left us hopeful 
still of public education ; of attaining unto truth; of the 
inherent dignity in human character; of our zeal for 
self-culture; and of an evolution in rational individual 
behavior. With Mr. Ralston’s complaint in mind, I 
would express the further opinion that the war has not 
destroyed our common demand of our fellows and of our 
arts that they give to us a sound and wholesome veracity. 


CONDITIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


By veracity is meant truthfulness, to understand 
which is not simple. There is no little haziness in our 
thinking about it. For illustration: What is a lie? 
What, if any, are the distinctions between deceptions 
and lies? What are the different degrees of the lie? 
Wherein is the evil of lying? Is it ever proper to lie? 
How are we to treat the lie in our instruction of the 
young? 

To define the lie is as difficult as it is to define any 
abstract thing. In ordinary phrase, however, a lie is 
thought of as a deception of any kind, a form of evil 
which all the moralists treat with austere rigor. Im- 
manuel Kant condemned all intentional deceptions of 
any kind with the greatest severity. Fichte was a Ger- 
man metaphysician who would have objected to Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s scrap-of-paper disregard of the 
truth, for it was he who said, “I would not break my 
word to save humanity itself.’ Mark Hopkins, the 
Thomas Arnold of America, in his “Law of Love,” has 
a chapter entitled “The Right of Truth,” in which he 
sets forth that all human interests connect themselves 
with truth; that men act on expectation founded neces- 
sarily in truth, else such expectation would die of its 
own inconsistency and cease to be a motive for action at 
all; that when any legitimate end of another depends 
on his being told the truth, he has a right to the truth; 
that this must be so or the area of rights would cease 
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utterly to exist. Paulsen, whose chapter on “Veracity” 
covers the whole field with great clarity, in one place 
defines the lie as meaning “willingly and wittingly to 
tell an untruth in order to deceive others.” It might 
easily have been a Sunday School pupil who defined the 
lie as “an abomination unto the Lord and a very present 
help in time of trouble”; but no writer would dare to 
defend lying, be it personal, community, or interna- 
tional lying. 

Yet all deceptions are not lies. Unintentional decep- 
tions cannot be lies. Certain intentional deceptions 
cannot be called lies. For example: Is it legitimate for 
a physician to tell a patient ill, say, near unto death with 
nervous prostration, that her illness is but temporary 
and slight, and that she will speedily recover? Assum- 
ing that the physician administers this deception as he 
would administer a medicine, is his deception a lie? 

Paulsen tells us of a stage manager in a theater of 
Zurich who, upon learning that the theater was afire, 
stepped before the scenes and announced that, owing to 
the sudden illness of one of the actors, the performance 
would have to be suspended. The building was safely 
vacated in a short time, after which it burned to the 
ground. Let us assume that by that deception thou- 
sands of lives were saved. Was the deception a lie? 

In the third book of “Pliny’s Letters,” chapter X VI, 
is a searchingly pathetic picture. Poitus, near unto 
death, was seen to depend for his life upon the news, 
announced to him frequently, of the bravery of his two 
sons upon the field of battles then going on—news which 
his attentive wife, Arria, gladly brought to him. This 
brave Arria enjoyed telling her husband of the valiant 
sons, especially as she saw the tonic effect upon Poitus. 
But one day the news came that both sons had been 
killed. Yet the courageous woman went to Poitus and 
told him smilingly, as had been her custom, stories of 
new heroisms, saying that all was well with the noble 
boys. After this she left the room and fainted away. 
Was this deception a lie? 

The possible situations bringing the inquiry near to 
us are many. A murderer is decoyed into the arms of 
the law. A man in an extremely dangerous position is 
deceived for a moment that his life may be saved. You 
promise me that you will meet me at the 5.40 train for 
New York, but on the way across the bridge you notice 
a child drowning. If you stop to save the child, you 
will certainly miss the train and break your promise. 
A teacher tells his pupils that before they can add or 
subtract numbers they must first place tens under tens 
and hundreds under hundreds. To call such deceptions 
lies would not be just. 

Or, again, suppose a man well-nigh broken wit! 
troubles deceives others into believing him happy and 
cheerful, is he a liar? Discussing such a situation, 
Paulsen asks if we are, indeed, required to show every- 
thing we feel. He states the case thus: “Ought I, then, 
to tell a friend who has an unfortunate leaning to art, 
when he presents me with a picture as a birthday gift: 
‘My dear friend, your intentions are undoubtedly good, 
but I wish you would spare me?’ Or shall I declare, 
when he expects me to say something about the present: 
‘Unfortunately, I cannot tell you anything, for if I told 
you the truth you would be angry, but if I didn’t tell 
the truth this would be contrary to the moral law?’ ” 
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Take the case of children’s deceptions. A small boy, 
wishing to keep a trinket for himself, hides it, and when 
his mother asks him where it is he shakes his head 
absent-mindedly. Another child informs his mother 
that he is a general in the army, or that his doll is ery- 
ing. Sentimental Tommy tried to make his pal, Corp, 
believe that because Corp’s mother was dead that his own 
mother was a “deader,” too, with the thought that such 
would make him also a person of interest. 

There are persons who would say of such childish 
deceptions that they spring from inadequate apprecia- 
tion of what truth and falsity really are; that they start 
in play, which for the child is his only reality. Some 
grow out of the spirit illustrated by Stevenson’s joyous 
Innes in “The Weir of Hermiston,” who, it will be re- 
membered, enjoyed immeasurably “the mere pleasure 
of beholding interested faces.” Some deceptions spring 
from a fondness for dramatic situations; some from a 
mere wish to please and to be admired for it; seme from 
a fear of giving offense; some from the fear of punish- 
ment; some from a familiarity with certain methods of 
correction in home or school, from an instinctive will to 
self-protection. It is pointed out that the more severely 
austere the authority over children, the more untruthful 
they will usually be. In any event, to call the untruth- 
fulness of children, under such categories, lies would do 
violence to common sense. 

Manifestly, there is a difference between deceptions 
and lies. Perhaps we may agree that a lie is any vicious 
intention to deceive. If we accept this interpretation, 
a lie may be told in words, in action, in attitude, in 
silence, in dissimulation. Dishonesty of this kind, the 
lie, is always vicious. Thus defined, a lie is, as Kant 
says, “the abandonment of one’s dignity as a man and 
on the level with suicide.” The lie is vicious because it 
destroys man’s confidence in man, striking, therefore, at 
the very heart of human society. Lies are to the mental, 
moral, and social medium of exchange what spurious 
coin is to the commercial medium of exchange. The 
lie is thus the most serious possible poison in the home, 
community, or state, because it strikes at the system of 
credits and confidences upon which the whole social 
structure rests. A liar, therefore, is a composite of all 
the mean things, including cowardice and theft; cow- 
ardice, because afraid of truth; theft, because of an 
attempt to get what does not properly belong to him. 

But as for the deceptions, half truths, peccadillos, 
some examples of which have been briefly stated, they 
are not lies, because they do not spring from vicious 
intentions. A deception becomes a lie when begotten by 
that vicious intention to deceive which destroys confi- 
dence and leads to the destruction of the social organ- 
ism. The little deceptions of children are, therefore, 
not lies in any interpretation. While it is true that chil- 

dren cannot be too honest; while it is easier and pleas- 
anter to be truthful; while any form of deception tends 
ever to defeat its own ends; while we are all aware of 


“What a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive ;” 


yet the old proverb remains true that “children and 
fooles cannot lye.” 
We still condemn lies. Nothing that has happened 
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during the war has dimmed our confidence in that real 
veracity which is the antithesis of the lie. 
LARGER IMPLICATIONS OF VERACITY 
But there are other and larger implications arising 
out of our demand for veracity. Shortly after the Civil 
War, Mr. FE. P. Whipple wrote an interesting essay on 
“Shoddy,” in which he said: 


“In whatever direction we look, we detect this pernicious 
element (shoddy) at work, waging continual war against 
the creative forces of civilization. In polities, it substitutes 
expedients for principles; in generalship, bulletins for abili- 
ties; in society, manners for merit; in business, tricks for 
enterprise; in literature, form for substance and puerilities 
for power; in morals and religion, truisms for truth, shad- 
ows for substance, memory for insight, and the discipline 
of death for the communication of life. In all, it shows 
itself capable of producing nothing which is not a tissue of 
woven lies, and which does not drop into dishonored rags 
as soon as it is put to the test of use.” 


Mr. Whipple went on to say that the Civil War “has 
taught us, in letters of fire and blood, the policy of free- 
dom, the expediency of justice, the worth of reality, and 
the worthlessness of sham.” 

In the light of this other and much more destructive 
war, these words out of that distressful period must 
give us pause. Shoddy we still have in our clothing, in 
our daily speech, in our politics and statesmanship; but 
the fire and blood, because of their horrors and injus- 
tices, have led us to demand newer and greater freedom 
a deeper justice, a worthier reality. Behind the edi- 
torials, the magazine and public utterances, there is still 
evidence of the enthusiastic belief that “great is truth 
and mighty above all things.” Men still agree with 
Bacon, that “no pleasure is comparable to the standing 
upon the vantage ground of truth.” Veracious men we 
still have, men undisturbed by the casuistries of lying, 
genuine men, with whom truth is instinctive. In our 
literature, art, life, all worthy achievement is seen still 
to depend upon the spirit of veracity. Deep or sane emo- 
tions must start from a profound veracity. Men count 
only that literature to be great which springs from 
veracious wisdom and knowledge. So they still turn to 
Shakespeare for their genuine drafts out of human life. 
They find their best pictures of Victorian England, not 
in the histories, but in the ultimate veracities of Tenny- 
son and Browning. Men still know that only genuine- 
ness constitutes worth, and that art is more interpretive 
than figures. 

The war has done nothing to destroy the satisfying 
exposition of this truth expressed by the “Poet” in 
Goethe’s “Vorspiel auf dem theatre.” Let us recall that 
situation. Goethe prefaces his Faust with three ante- 
chambers, or vestibules, a literary trilogy, each part of 
which gathers up some real struggle in the actual life 
of Goethe himself. The first of the three is the Zuig- 
nung, the second is the Vorspiel auf dem theatre, and 
the third is the Prolog im Himmel. In the second, the 
Prelude on the Stage, the Manager, the Actor, and the 
Poet are represented as discussing the kind of play that 
shall be presented. The Actor has no sympathy with 
the Poet’s love for posterity, but urges that we should 
live today and win popularity by giving what the people 
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desire, letting the future take care of itself. The Man- 
ager, on the other hand, measures a drama and its value 
by the receipts from the box office. Away with dramatic 
art, classic unities, frills; away with dreams, beauty, 
feeling, culture, refinement, progress. Please the multi- 
tude. Keep down the expenses. Give us the receipts. 
Thus speaks the Manager. 


Then listen to the Poet: 


“Oh! speak not to me of that motley multitude, at whose 
very aspect one’s spirit takes flight. Veil from me that 
surging throng, which draws us, against our will, into the 
whirlpool. No! conduct me to the quiet, heavenly nook, 
where alone pure enjoyment blooms for the poet—where 
love and friendship, with godlike hand, create and cherish 
the bliss of our hearts. Ah! what there hath gushed from us 
in the depths of the breast, what the lip coyly whispered to 
itself—now failing, and now perchance succeeding—the wild 
moment’s sway swallows up. Often only when it has en- 
dured through ages does it appear in completed form. What 
glitters is born for the moment; the genuine remains unlost 
to posterity. Begone and seek thyself another serv- 
ant! The poet, forsooth, is wantonly to sport away for thy 
sake the highest right, the right of man, which Nature be- 
stows upon him! By what stirs he every heart? By what 
means subdues he every element? Is it not the harmony— 
which bursts from out his breast, and draws the world back 
again into his heart? When Nature, ceaselessly winding, 
forces the thread’s interminable length upon the spindle; 
when the confused multitude of all beings jangles out of 
tune and harsh—who, life-infusing, so disposes the ever 
equably-flowing series, that it moves rhythmically? Who 
calls the individual to the general consecration—where it 
strikes in glorious harmony? Who bids the tempest rage 
to passions? the evening-red glow in the pensive spirit? 
Who scatters on the loved one’s path all beauteous blossom- 
ings of spring? Who wreathes the unmeaning green leaves 
into a garland of honor for deserts of all kinds? Who en- 
sures Olympus? unites the gods? Man’s power revealed in 
the Poet.” 


Thus the voice of the Poet expresses still our highest 
conception of the present and of the day yet to be. Men 
will still go on responding to that appeal. They will 
still turn to their Bibles, to Homer’s Iliad, Sophocles’ 
Antigone, Plato’s Republic, Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Goethe’s Faust, Emerson’s Na- 
ture, as the immortal works in literature—immortal be- 
cause they have grasped the immortal themes, world- 
embracing themes, themes true to the highest sentiments 
of the human heart, themes growing out of the eternal 
veracity of things. Men still know that art cannot be 
false. 

As others have pointed out, Pope’s Essay on Man is, 
as an essay, false and misleading, the only thing causing 


the poem to live being its veracious epigrams. Thus 
instinctively do men demand veracity of an author. For 


this reason they refuse to read Wordsworth’s “Ode on the 
Intimation of Immortality” or some of Shelley’s pure 
dreams and rhapsodies. Men still know that any art 
must spring from the deep and abiding veracities of 
human life, and so they demand it. Art which does not 
thus spring is puerile and shoddy. 

The great masterpieces in literature depict genuine 
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human characters acting under real and natural laws. 
Prof. C. T. Winchester, comparing, with reference to this 
requirement, Scott’s romantic poetry with Byron’s ori- 
ental poems—Lady of the Lake or Marmion with Con- 
rad or Lara—remarks: 

“Doubtless neither poet represents the manners and cus- 
toms, the outward circumstances, of any age with exact 
historic fidelity. There probably never were any such con- 
ditions as those described in the Lady of the Lake, and the 
average chieftain of the Scottish border was probably, as 
Macaulay says, little better than a bare-legged cattle thief. 
But there are such men as Marmion and Douglas and Rod- 
erick Dhu and the rest of Scott’s heroes; there are such 
virtues, and they find healthy exercise and win genuine ad- 
miration, through all ages, in very much the same way. 
While, on the other hand, there never were any such men 
as Byron’s Conrads and Laras, and never could be. These 
lofty, self-communing pirates and cut-throats who ‘combine 
one virtue with a thousand crimes’ are only the morbid 
imaginings of a powerful but ill-balanced nature in peevish 
revolt against society. In the one case the poetry is based 
on wholesome, universal truths of human nature; in the 
other, it has really no basis in truth at all; and hence, how- 
ever popular it may be during a period of social ferment, 
it is sure to prove hollow at last.” 


The trouble with yellow journalism, yellow novels, 
yellow music, yellow theaters, is not that they are inter- 
esting, but that they are unreal, impossible, beastly, and 
therefore utterly debasing. There is not enough of real 
human life in them. It is said that if Walt Whitman 
had only known a little more he would have been the 
greatest lyricist of all time. Matthew Arnold conceived 
that the English poets at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury simply did not know enough. We find passion, 
imagination, and music in their work, he says, but there 
is not enough broad knowledge of life in them. They 
lack in veracity. 

In the field of painting and sculpture, also, this par- 
ticularly holds true, naturally as the law of gravitation. 
In his “Mornings in Florence,” Ruskin takes us up to 
Giotto’s parish church, Santa Maria Novella, and there 
in the apse he talks to us of the frescoes by Ghirlandajo. 
He explains to us how this would-be artist was to the 
end of his life a mere goldsmith “with a gift for por- 
traiture,” nothing more. He grants that in these fres- 
coes, in the perspective of the wall, in that whole city of 
Florence, painted with infinite pains as a background, 
in that Luca della Robbia style of bas-relief, in the carv- 
ing of the pilasters, in the embroidery of the dresses and 
many similar conceits, the man has come within just a 
point of doing the work as well as it could be done, and 
that it is done just as well as Ghirlandajo could do it. 
Ruskin goes on: “But the point in which it just misses 
being done as well as it can be done is the vital point. 
And it is all simply—good for nothing.” The much- 
praised draperies hang as from two clothes-pegs; they 
are not true. The Madonna is not meek, only stupid; 
she is not true. 

Over against Ghirlandajo, Ruskin calls us to witness, 
in a small recess behind a tomb, very close to the ground, 
yet in excellent light, two small frescoes, “only about 
four feet wide each, in odd-shaped bits of wall—quarters 
of circles; representing—that on the left, the Meeting 
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of Joachim and Anna at the Golden Gate; and that on 
the right, the Birth of the Virgin.” 


“No flourish of trumpets here, at any rate, you think! 
No gold on the gate; and, for the birth of the Virgin—is 
this all! Goodness! nothing to be seen, whatever, of bas- 
reliefs, nor fine dresses, nor graceful pourings out of water, 
nor processions of visitors? 

“No. There’s but one thing you can see here, which you 
didn’t in Ghirlandajo’s fresco, unless you were very clever 
and looked hard for it—the baby! And you are never 
likely to see a more true piece of Giotto’s work in this world. 

“A round-faced, small-eyed little thing, tied up in a 
bundle! 

“Yes, Giotto was of the opinion she must have appeared 
really not much else than that. But look at the servant who 
has just finished dressing her ;—awe-struck, full of love and 
wonder, putting her hand softly on the child’s head.” 


And so Ruskin goes on with his suggestive descrip- 
tions of the nurse, St. Anne, the midwife, and closes 
with: 

“At the door a single acquaintance is coming in to see 
the child. Of ornament, there is only the entirely simple 
outline of the vase which the servant carries; of color, two 
or three masses of sober red and pure white, with brown 
and gray. 

“That is all. And if you can be pleased with this, you can 
see Florence. But if not, by all means amuse yourself there, 
if you find it amusing, as long as you like; you can never 
see it.” 


In spite of the war, men will, like Ruskin, go on try- 
ing to separate the chaff from the grain, battling against 
sham and shoddy in their attempt to attain unto verac- 
ity. As they attribute Giotto’s success as a forerunner 
of modern art to the genuineness of the man, to his 
power to see and interpret things as they really were, to 
his consummate veracity, so they will continue their 
search for success in the same spirit. 

In the Rospigliosi Palace in Rome is Guido Reni’s 
Aurora and the Hours, one of the world’s ten master- 
pieces, sixteenth century fresco expression of a great 
veracity. It pictures sufficingly the epic drama of the 
recurring days. Aurora leads the procession, scattering 
across the night the roses and other flowers of dawn. 
On her way she beckons back to Lucifer, the morning 
star, torch-bearer of the majestic Phoebus, the lordly 
Sun. And this Phebus, beautiful, sits godlike in his 
chariot, guiding with single hand his prancing steeds 
on their daily journey across the world. The seven 
hours, bewitching variety of rhythmic grace, dance with 
stately step on the twilight clouds around the car of 
day—the first in the robust vigor and joy of the new 
life of the morning, the last, with wistful, pleading, 
backward glances out of the eventide, patiently wonders 
when all this weary round of time shall cease. Men can 
feel but not describe the veracity of this picture. Every 
fold of drapery, every curve of muscle and sweep of 
limb, every glance and expression, every sentiment of 
the whole, is felt to be enduringly true. The picture 
lives because these things are so. 

Thus out of an essential veracity art interprets man 
to himself. If veracity is a plant of Paradise—and per- 
haps it is—as George Eliot would have said, its seeds are 
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planted this side of the walls. If, as this woman did 
sav, “We cannot command veracity at will; the power 
of seeing and reporting truly is a form of health that 
has to be delicately guarded”; if, as an ancient rabbi has 
solemnly said, “The penalty of untruth is untruth ;” if, 
as Paley has written somewhere, “I have seldom known 
any one who deserted truth in trifles that could be 
trusted in matters of great importance”; if achievement 
and peace can only accompany that freedom where 
veracity operates of itself, then men will agree that 
greatness is veracity. The untruthful man or nation 
ean never be great. This must have been the thought 
in Huxley’s mind when he said, “Veracity is the heart 
of morality.” 

The saintly Francis of Assisi proclaimed, and boldly, 
with astonishing success, the brotherhood of the human 
race, the equality of men, the tender human relations 
between Mary and her Child. He saw plainly the face 
of God in the face of his brother, the sun, and in the 
faces of his sisters, the birds. This large veracity of 
Francis led men out of their solitudes into the market- 
places, reared many churches, added new life to the pic- 
torial arts, inspired Dante and the after poets, brought 
friars and burghers together, and awoke ten classical 
Byzantine sleeping centuries to the morning of the 
Italian Renaissance. The veracity of Francis changed 
the course of human history. 

It is veracity that counts. It was the veracity of him 
that led Turner from Claudesque formalism in art to 
nature. It was an elemental veracity that opened the 
eyes of Wordsworth to the pedantry of the classical 
school of poets in the eighteenth century of English 
letters, and led him to break from the style of Pope and 
Gray, to write in the language of the common people, to 
picture reality as in The Brothers, Michael, Tinturn 
Abbey. It was this veracity which, through Words- 
worth, reached down the after years, giving substance 
to literature. 

And the lack of this veracity may become a tragedy. 
It was the want of it that crippled the hand of Andrea 
del Sarto, “the faultless painter’ of Florence, in his 
futile attempts to reach beyond himself. In getting 
cheap love, he saw Heaven elude his grasp. When it 
was too late, he saw his own soul, that vexed, helpless, 
resigned melancholy thing, with its insight, broken sor- 
rows, sudden joys, pursuing uncontented life; he saw it 
forsaking, relentlessly forsaking, him. Out of his bitter- 
ness he cries that Raphael, Angelo, Titian, Leonardo 
reach a heaven shut out from him, though they cannot 
draw like him. He knows that his handwork is perfect, 
but as he says: 


“There burns a truer light of God in them, 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver-gray, 
Placid and perfect with my art: the worse!” 


THE DEMAND FOR VERACITY SURVIVES 


Realizing thus the high merit of veracity, men detest 
shoddy, be it in cloth, in speech, in conduct, in art. 
The wooden house sanded to represent stone; the cellar 
wa!ls plastered and traced to represent heavy masonry ; 
the tin fronts to buildings worked into flimsy imitation 
of brick; botch wooden lintels and keystones in car- 
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pentry designed to represent Gothic stone effects; none 
of these things can become popular. We instinctively 
resent those works in paper or fresco designed to de- 
ceive us into believing that there are arches which are 
not arches, fair hanging draperies which are not dra- 
peries at all. So false are these things that we resent 
them, especially in churches. 

The demand for veracity survives. There are still 
men who strive to live in consistent regard for the truth. 
They know full well that the habit of drawing distinc- 
tions between harmless and harmful, slight and great, 
unintentional and intentional deceptions is an irra- 
tional, a silly business. They know that veracity, like 
any virtue, comes only with the practice of it in the 
little things. They know that veracity is a valuable 
quality, because out of it spring those other essential 
things, such as chivalry, noblesse oblige, statesmanship. 
They know that the successful life is the life actively in 
pursuit of veracity. They know, as some one has said, 
that “gossip, flattery, slander, deceit, all spring from a 
slovenly mind that has not been trained in the power of 
truthful statement.” They know that cynicism, ridicule, 
bitterness are unjustified because they are contrary to 
that eternal veracity which is the substance of successful 
homes, cities, States. 

Men still know, and because of the war they know it 
more certainly, that secret treaties, fiat constitutions, 
governments by men only or by special privilege merely ; 
that ill-considered political theories, unjust laws, and 
selfish ambitions must all give way at last. In their 
places must be substituted all needful publicity, the 
adaptation of tried methods of successful government, 
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the intelligent rule of an enlightened majority, scien- 
tific statesmanship devoted to the general welfare. Men 
instinctively demand these things in the name of free- 
dom. In a sense, therefore, Mr. Ralston’s “experimental 
applied honesty” is and always has been on the ways. 
On the whole and in the long run, men attain unto a 
greater and greater coherence because of a greater and 
greater enlightened self-interest, if for no other reason. 
When men argue that States are creatures of law, sub- 
ordinate to the law; that they are interdependent, both 
as to their rights and as to their duties, they are plead- 
ing for an “experimental applied honesty.” Men dis- 
trust their emotions and prejudices, for fear of dilettant- 
ism. Their instinctive leaning toward veracity leads 
them to demand brains with feelings, an “applied hon- 
esty.” The more intelligent men become, the more they 
aim to buttress their principles upon knowledge. They 
applaud common sense in high places; and common 
sense means to them the substitution of organized facts 
and reason for the guess. When once upon a time a 
“doctor of the law, had in honor of all the people,” 
stood up in the council and stated of the men in danger 
of their lives that “if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will be overthrown: but if it is of God, ye will 
not be able to overthrow them; lest haply ye be found 
even to be fighting against God,” of course, “to him they 
agreed,” for Gamaliel trusted the case to veracity. Men 
will go on listening to their Gamaliels; and the Gama- 
liels will continue to arise, condemning hypocrisies and 
unrealities, making easier the way for the feet of that 
Justice whose fruitful and eternal spirit is veracity. 


U. S. SENATE AGAIN REJECTS TREATY 


From July 10, 1919, the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations have been before the 
Senate. On November 19 the Senate rejected it by a vote 
of 41 to 51. On January 15 bipartisan conferences began 
which lasted two weeks and ended in disagreement on all 
except minor reservations. On February 9 the Senate re- 
considered the vote by which ratification was rejected in 
November and the treaty was recommitted to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. A day later it was reported back to 
the Senate with reservations essentially the same as those 
originally urged by the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
on the 16th debate was resumed and has continued with 
practically no intermission. 

On March 18, under pressure of public opinion too 
ful to resist longer, the last of fifteen reservations agreed 
to in committee of the whole were reported to the Senate 
and were adopted; and a resolution calling for a vote on 
qualified ratification of the treaty as a whole was intro- 
duced by Senator Lodge and was adopted. 

On the 19th, by a vote of 35 to 49, 56 votes being neces- 
sary for ratification, the Senate declined to ratify with the 
reservations; and later, by a vote of 47 to 37, passed the 
following resolution, introduced by Senator Lodge: 


power- 


“That the Secretary of the Senate be instructed to return 
to the President the Treaty of Peace with Germany, signed 
at Versailles on the 28th day of June, 1919, and respectfully 





inform the President that the Senate has failed to ratify 
said treaty, being unable to obtain the constitutional ma- 
jority required therefor.” 

A formal letter from President Wilson, dated March 8, to 
Senator Hitchcock and other informal expressions of opin- 
ion by the Executive had made it clear to the Senators that 
he was still insistent on ratification of the treaty without 
reservations, such as the debate had made it clear a ma- 
jority of the Senators would probably insist upon, and the 
Senate voted, knowing this fact as to the President’s atti- 
tude. The requisite number of votes to defeat the treaty 
finally came from Democratic Senators loyal to the Presi- 
dent, and from another group, mainly Republicans, and 
known colloquially as “irreconcilables” and “bitter enders,” 
who, from the first, have opposed the treaty’s ratification in 
any form, deeming it perilous to national interests and as 
setting up a “superstate.” 

The final alignment of men and parties on the issue fol- 
lows: 

FOR RATIFICATION 

REPUBLICANS: Ball, Calder, Capper, Colt, Curtis, Dilling- 
ham, Edge, Elkins, Frelinghuysen, Hale, Jones (Wash.), 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Keyes, Lenroot, Lodge, McLean, McNary, 
New, Page, Phipps, Smoot, Spencer, Sterling, Sutherland, 
Wadsworth, Warren, Watson. Total, 28. 

Democrats: Ashurst, Beckham, Fletcher, Gore, Hender- 
son, Kendrick, King, Myers, Nugent, Owen, Pittman, Phelan, 
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Chamberlain, Pomerene, Ransdell, Smith (Ga.), Smith (Md.), 
Trammell, Walsh (Mass.), Walsh (Mont.), Wolcott. Total, 
“1. Total for ratification, 49. 


AGAINST RATIFICATION 


REPUBLICANS: Borah, Brandegee, Fernald, France, Gronna, 
Johnson (Calif.), Knox, La Follette, McCormick, Moses, Nor- 
ris, Sherman. Total, 12. 

DeMocRATS: Comer, Culberson, Dial, Gay, Glass, Harris, 
Harrison, Hitchcock, Johnson (S. Dak.), Kirby, McKellar, 
Smith (S. C.), Overman, Reed, Robinson, Sheppard, Shields, 
Simmons, Stanley, Swanson, Thomas, Underwood, Williams. 
Total, 23. Total against ratification, 35. 


The resolution of qualified ratification of the treaty as it 
came before the Senate for final action was as follows: 


“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Peace with Germany concluded at 
Versailles on the 28th day of June, 1919, subject to the fol- 
lowing reservations and understandings, which are hereby 
made a part and condition of this resolution of ratification, 
which ratification is not to take effect or bind the United 
States until the said reservations and understandings 
adopted by the Senate have been accepted as a part and 
a condition of this resolution of ratification by the Allied 
und Associated Powers, and a failure on the part of the 
Allied and Associated Powers to make objection to said res- 
ervations and understandings prior to the deposit of ratifi- 
cation by the United States shall be taken as a full and 
final acceptance of such reservations and understandings by 
said Pewers: 

“(1) The United States so understands and construes 
Article I that in case of notice of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations, as provided in said article, the United 
States shall be the sole judge as to whether all its interna- 
tional obligations and all its obligations under the said 
covenant have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal by 
the United States may be given by a concurrent resolution 
of the Congress of the United States. 


ARTICLE X RESERVATION 


“(2) The United States assumes no obligation to preserve 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
other country by the employment of its military or naval 
forces, its resources, or any form of economic discrimination, 
or to interfere in any way in controversies between nations, 
including all controversies relating to territorial integrity or 
political independence, whether members of the League or 
not, under the provisions of Article X, or to employ the 
military or naval forces of the United States, under any 
article of the treaty for any purpose, unless in any particu- 
lar case the Congress, which, under the Constitution, has 
the sole power to declure war or authorize the employment 
of the military or naval forces of the United States, shall, 
in the exercise of full liberty of action, by act or joint reso- 
lution so provide. 

“(3) No mandate shall be accepted by the United States 
under Article 22, Part I, or any other provision of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, except by action of the 
Congress of the United States. 

“(4) The United States reserves to itself exclusively the 
right to decide what questions are within its domestic juris- 
diction and declares that all domestic and political questions 
relating wholly or in part to its internal affairs, including 
immigration, labor, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, 
the suppression of traffic in women and children and in 
opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic 
questions, are solely within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and are not under this treaty to be submitted in any 
way either to arbitration or the consideration of the Council 
or of the Assembly of the League of Nations, or any agency 
thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of any other 
Power. 


DECLARES MONROE DOCTRINE UNAFFECTED 


“(5) The United States will not submit to arbitration or 
to inquiry by the Assembly or by the Council of the League 
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of Nations, provided for in said Treaty of Peace, any ques 
tions which in the judgment of the United States depend 
upon or relate to its long-established policy, commonly 
known as the Monroe Doctrine; said Doctrine is to be in- 
terpreted by the United States alone, and is hereby declared 
to be wholly outside the jurisdiction of said League of Na- 
tions and entirely unaffected by any provision contained in 
the said Treaty of Peace with Germany. 

“(6) The United States withholds its assent to Articles 
156, 157, and 158, and reserves full liberty of action with 
respect to any controversy which may arise under said 
articles. 

“(7) No person is or shall be authorized to represent the 
United States, nor shall any citizen of the United States be 
eligible, as a member of any body or agency established or 
authorized by said Treaty of Peace with Germany, except 
pursuant to an act of the Congress of the United States pro 
viding for his appointment and defining his powers and 
duties. 

“(8) The United States understands that the reparation 
commission wiil regulate or interfere with reports from the 
United States to Germany, or from Germany to the United 
States, only when the United States by act or joint resolu 
tion of Congress approves such regulation or interference. 


“(9) The United States shall not be obligated to contrib 
ute to any expenses of the League of Nations, or of the 
secretariat, or of any commission, or committee, or confer 


ence, or other agency, organized under the League of Na 
tions or under the treaty or for the purpose of carrying out 
the treaty provisions, unless and until an appropriation of 
funds available for such expenses shall have been made by 
the Congress of the United States: Provided that the fore 
going limitation shall not apply to the United States’ pro 
portionate share of the expense of the oflice force and salary 
of the secretary general. 

“(10) No plan for the limitation of armaments proposed 
by the Council of the League of Nations under the provis 
ions of Article VIII shall be held as binding the United 
States until the same shall have been accepted by Congress, 
und the United States reserves the right to increase its 
urmament without the consent of the Council whenever the 
United States is threatened with invasion or engaged in war. 

“(11) The United States reserves the right to permit, in 
its discretion, the nationals of a Covenant-breaking State, 
us defined in Article XVI of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, residing within the United States or in countries 
other than such Covenant-breaking State to continue their 
commercial, financial, and personal relations with the na- 
tionals of the United States. 


RIGHTS OF CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES 


“(12) Nothing in Articles 296, 297, or in any of the an- 
nexes thereto or in any other article, section, or annex of 
the Treaty of Peace with Germany shall, as against citizens 
of the United States, be taken to mean any confirmation, 
ratification, or approval of any act otherwise illegal or in 
contravention of the rights of citizens of the United States. 

“(183) The United States withholds its assent to VPart 
XIII (Articles 387 to 427, inclusive) unless Congress by act 
or joint resolution shall hereafter make provision for rep- 


resentation in the organization established by said Part 
NIII, and in such event the participation of the United 


States will be governed and conditioned by the provisions 
of such act or joint resolution. 

“(14) Until Part I, being the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, shall be so amended as to provide that the United 
States shall be entitled to cast a number of votes equal to 
that which any member of the League and its self-governing 
dominions, colonies, or parts of empire, in the aggregate 
shall be entitled to cast, the United States assumes no obli- 
gation to be bound, except in where has 
previously given its consent, by any election, decision, report, 
or finding of the Council or Assembly in which any member 
of the League and its self-governing dominions, colonies, 
parts of empire, in the aggregate have cast more than one 
vote. 

“The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by 
any decision, report, or finding of the Council or Assembly 
arising out of any dispute between the United States and 
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any member of the League if such member or any self-gov- 
erning dominion, colony, empire, or part of empire, united 
with it politically has voted. 

“(15) In consenting to the ratification of the treaty with 
Germany the United States adheres to the principle of self- 
determination and to the resolution of sympathy with the 
aspirations of the Irish people for a government of their own 
choice adopted by the Senate June 6, 1919, and declares that 
when such government is attained by Ireland, a consumma- 
tion it is hoped is at hand, it should promptly be admitted 
as a member of the League of Nations.” 





AN AGRARIAN-JUNKER FLARE-UP FAILS 
—“THE RED TERROR” APPEARS 


On March 13, with no bloodshed, control of the govern- 
ment of Germany in the national capital passed from the 
Ebert Ministry to one which had back of it the Junker and 
military parties. The armed forces that brought this result 
to pass were commanded by General Baron von Luettwitz, 
who as soon as the new government was proclaimed was 
made commander-in-chief of the army by Chancellor Wolf- 
gang Kapp. 

The text of the proclamation issued on the 13th by Chan- 
cellor and Premier Kapp was as follows: 


“The overthrow of the (Ebert) government must not be 
taken as a reactionary step imposed upon the country. It 
is a progressive measure of patriotic Germans of all parties 
with a view to re-establishing law, order, discipline, and 
honest government in Germany. 

“It is an overdue attempt to lay the foundations for the 
economic resuscitation of Germany, enabling her to fulfill 
those conditions of the Peace Treaty of Versailles which are 
reasonable and not self-destructive. 

“Inspired by a zeal and desire for the benefit of the whole 
German people, they (the organizers of the revolution) have 
invited and heartily accept the co-operation of the Inde- 
pendents for the creation and elaboration of laws for the 
benefit of the working classes. 

“Neither Germany nor Europe can continue to exist under 
present conditions. The government now happily suppressed 
overburdened our people with taxation grievous to bear, 
while it utterly failed to create conditions conducive to in- 
creased conditions. 

“Under the cloak of deceitful catch-words and popular 
phrases, they (the members of the Ebert Cabinet) consti- 
tuted in deed and in truth a reactionary government. They 
proclaimed the freedom of the press, but all the time they 
suppressed the papers which dared to criticise them. 

“They proclaimed the freedom of the individual, but they 
continually arrested people for political opinions. 

“They loudly proclaimed that the republic is and must be 
a rule by the people, yet they refused, in flagrant violation 
of our constitution, to dissolve the national assembly and 
appeal to the electorate. 

“Last but not least, a government whose chief spokesman 
is a man like Erzberger must be swept aside. Our people 
are groaning under intolerable conditions. 

“The high cost of living and the difliculty of obtaining 
sufficient food have created dishonest trading and reprehen- 
sible practices to an extent not fully appreciated in foreign 
countries. 

“We are on the brink of economic and moral collapse. 

“If the world is really convinced of the necessity of re- 
building economic Germany—and that such is the case we 
have been fully assured during the past week or two—then 
they (the other nations) will welcome the substitution of 
an honest government for a dishonest one. 

“But be this as it may, the change of government is a 
purely internal and purely German question, which concerns 
only the German people. 

“At the same time we readily recognize that foreign coun- 
tries have a vital interest in not having a government in 
Germany which would or might in any way endanger the 
peace of Europe. 
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“The present government is bent upon preserving both 
internal and external peace, and to prevent a recurrence of 
the mistakes of the past or a return to the methods of the 
government now happily defunct and obsolete. 

“( Signed) WOLFGANG KAppP, 
“Imperial Chancellor and Premier of Prussia.” 


It is important to note that this proclamation came from 
an official of Prussia, still endeavoring to speak authori- 
tatively, as of yore, for Germany, whereas as a matter of 
fact conditions prior to this counter-revolution had revealed 
a distinct unwillingness of many of the States of the former 
empire to submit longer to Prussia domination, and this 
proclamation from the first was relatively ineffective in 
south Germany. 

When President Ebert withdrew from Berlin on the 13th, 
taking with him most of his cabinet and especially his 
Minister of Defense, Herr Noske, he first went to Dresden 
and later to Stuttgart. From the former city, in behalf of 
the Socialist Republic, he issued the following proclamation, 
calling for a general strike: 


“WORKMEN, CoMRADES: The military revolt has come. 
Erhardt’s naval division is marching on Berlin to enforce 
the reorganization of the imperial government. The merce- 
nary troops, who were afraid of the disbandment which had 
been ordered, desire to put the reactionaries into the minis- 
terial posts. 

“We refuse to bow to this military constraint. We did 
not make the revolution in order to recognize again today 
the bloody government of mercenaries. We enter into no 
covenant with the Baltic criminals. Workmen, comrades, 
we should be ashamed to look you in the face if we were 
capable of acting otherwise. 

“We say, ‘No!’ And again, ‘No!’ You must indorse what 
we have done. We carried out your views. Now use every 
means to destroy this return of bloody reaction. 

“Strike. Cease to work. Throttle this military dictator- 
ship. Fight with all your means for the preservation of the 
republic. Put aside all division. There is only one means 
against the return of Wilhelm II. Paralyze all economic 
life. Not a hand must move. No proletariat shall help the 
military dictatorship. 

“Let there be a general strike along the entire line. 
the proletariat act as a unit.” 


Let 


The manifesto was signed by President Ebert, Premier 
Sauer, Gustav Noske, the Minister of Defense; Herr Schlike, 
the Minister of Labor; Dr. Schmidt, the Minister of Food; 
Dr. Eduard David, minister without portfolio, and Dr. Her- 
man Mueller, Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Social Demo- 
cratic members of the government, and by Otto Wels for the 
Executive Committee of the German Social Democratic 
Party. 

On the 14th Chancellor Kapp issued a statement promis- 
ing to order an election of a new Reichstag as soon as order 
was restored, and adding that emergency decrees would only 
be issued to protect the economic life of the country against 
usurious exploitation and corruption. He promised that the 
trial of the prisoners at Leipsic would proceed and that the 
censorship would be relaxed. 

This transformation of the German situation, presaging a 
possible return of the monarchy and at best a civil war in 
Germany, at once forced Marshal Foch and the Allies to a 
conference, held in Paris on the 15th, after which he trav- 
eled Rhineward, toward the troops which might be used to 
invade Germany were the decision so to do once made. M. 
Millerand, the French premier, improved the opportunity to 
reiterate that France now more than ever expected the full 
terms of the Versailles Treaty to be kept, and would the 
more steadfastly resist any attempt of her Allies to modify 
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those demands or make it easier for Germany to “come 
back.” 

In Holland steps were at once taken by the government 
to guard with stricter care the former German Emperor 
and prevent any escape or collusive action with the Kapp 
Ministry. 

British official and journalistic opinion from the first was 
somewhat sceptical as to the success of the revolt; but it 
did not overlook precautions of a military and naval sort. 

By the 15th the general strike ordered by Ebert was be- 
ginning to show its head and clashes between the group in 
power and the group recently ejected had begun. Not only 
did the railway workers make it clear to the Kapp govern- 
ment that they were opposed to them; they also asserted 
their intention to co-operate in putting an end to transpor- 
tation. 

On the 15th and 16th evidence accumulated that neither 
General Hindenburgh nor General Ludendorff could be 
counted upon by the Kapp Ministry to assume any responsi- 
bility for the uprising or share any of its perils. The anti- 
Prussian sentiment of the States of middle and south Ger- 
many came to the surface in a variety of ways, and all the 
time Noske kept marshaling a military force that was irre- 
sistible. Moreover, even in Berlin the Ebert authority was 
still so strong with the subordinates that he had left behind 
that they refused to take orders from Kapp or to pay from 
the treasury his drafts for payment of his troops. 

On the 17th Kapp, the self-appointed chancellor, resigned, 
in terms intimating that negotiations between his group and 
the Ebert government had been under way and with some 


gi 


success, and also indicating the dread felt of the “Red 
Terror’ or Sparticist uprisings. The text of the official 


communique follows: 


“The Bauer government, having voluntarily decided to 
fulfill the most essential political demands addressed to it, 
the rejection of which on Saturday led to the establishment 
of the Kapp government, Chancellor Kapp considers his 
mission fulfilled and retires, with the object of bringing 
about internal peace. 

“General von Luttwitz has retired for similar reasons. 

“In this they are moved by the conviction of the extreme 
necessity of the fatherland, which demands solid union of 
all against the annihilating danger of Bolshevism.” 

The basis of the agreement referred to in this statement 
is said to have been the following points: 

First. Reichstag elections to be held in June at the latest. 

Second. An imperial president to be elected in accordance 
with the Constitution by the people. 

Third. Thorough reorganization of the Imperial govern- 
ment. 

Coincident with these acts by the more conservative ele- 
ments of the population were others by the Communists and 
Independent Socialists of the extreme left that by the time 
the Kapp revolt failed had forced on Ebert and his Ministry 
a far more grave problem, namely, control or suppression 
of groups urging substitution of the Soviet form of govern- 
ment. In Westphalia, the Ruhr district, Saxony, and wher- 
ever there were large industrial centers, “councils of work- 
men” had endeavored to secure control of local government 
and had succeeded in some cases, In Berlin itself, on the 
night of the 17th, a struggle between the forces of the 
Sparticists and the government began. Citizens began to 
pack their goods and prepare for flight. The trades-union- 


ists of the city forwarded to President Ebert the terms on 
They were: 


which they would stands for peace. 
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Resignation of Gustay Noske as Minister of Defense. 

Sentencing of the militarist plotters for high treason— 
which means death. 

No amnesty for the militarists. 

Retirement of the troops from Berlin. 

Co-operation of the trade unions in forming a new gov- 
ernment, 


MILITARISM—PRO AND CON. 


The glory of military training is brought vividly to con- 
sciousness by the following, clipped from the Congressional 
Record of February 17, 1920: 


Mr. Gore: Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a letter from Mr. H. H. Gross, of Chi- 
eago, to farmers of Oklahoma, and an answer to that letter 
from the president of the State Farmers’ Union, Hon. John 
Simpson. 

The PRESIDING OFrFriceR: Without objection, it 
dered. 

The letter is as follows: 


is so or- 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING LEAGUE, 
Cuicaao, January 19, 1920. 
Mr. D. K. Hiresert, 
Weatherford, Okla. 

Dear Str: I thank you very much for your letter of the 
15th. I think I will have it framed and hang it in my office 
as a literary production. If there were not so many mis- 
spelled words in it and so many meaningless sentences, one 
might have some respect for your opinion. 

I question very much whether you have a copy of the bill, 
or, if you have, whether your judgment would be good re- 
garding it. The American Legion, representing 4,000,000 
boys, at their convention in Minneapolis, indorsed universal 
training. State after State convention did the same thing. 
I sent out circular letters to hundreds of boys in different 
parts of the country, and 95 per cent were favorable to the 
proposition. You do not know what you are talking about! 

I know this: There is a definite and vicious propaganda 
being carried forward, with Russian and probably German 
money, to break down the morale of the American people, 
lull them into a sense of false security by the statement that 
there are to be no more wars, and that we may as well 
chance the future as we did the past, and an effort is being 
made to get in their work in the various industries. 

By the way, I was told a few days ago that quite a num- 
ber of men in your neck of the woods came pretty nearly 
going to jail for attempting to interfere with the selective 
draft. Do you know who they are? 

As to the merits of the question, the administration favors 
universal military and vocational training. General Pershing 
does so, and every military man in the country. The Mem- 
bers of Congress who have been on the committees and spent 
months in investigating the subject all know it is the thing 
to do. Some of them are afraid of their constituents and so 
hesitate. 

Do you not think you are assuming a great deal to pass 
arbitrarily upon one of the great questions of the world, 
that is being urged by men who are 100 per cent loyal—men 
of experience, men who know enough to realize that the 
safety of this nation requires that it should be in a position 
to defend itself, and if it is in that position no other nation 
will trouble it? 

I hope you know more about farming than you know about 
legislation. As far as I am concerned, this ends our corre- 
spondence; say what you like or do what you please. 

Yours truly, H. H. Gross, President. 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND 
CO-OPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
OKLAHOMA Drvision, February 9, 1920. 
Mr. Howarp H. Gross, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of January 19 to Mr. D. K. Hiebert, 
of Corn, Okla., is a splendid illustration of the arrogance 
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and insolence of militarism. I know this old farmer. He 
and his wife and children in the heat and dirt of the long 
summer days produced wheat each year of the terrible war 
suflicient to feed 500 soldier boys every day of that time. 
Now, during that awful two years you never produced a 
loaf of bread. All you did to win the war was hot-air serv- 
ice, four-minute speeches in 10-cent theaters. So far as 
whipping the Kaiser, it would have been easier to do if you 
had been dead, for what you ate would have fed a soldier. 
Mr. Gross, there are so many old farmers in this country 
who spell like D. K. Hiebert that it spells defeat for the 
“compulsory military training’ program you and your asso- 
ciates are trying to saddle on the taxpayers of this nation. 
Mr. Gross, the farmers are on the job, ready to meet you 
and your league in any kind of a contest, from a spelling 
match up. 
Yours truly, JOHN SIMPSON. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


REPUBLICANISM IN GERMANY, as defined in the present 
constitution, is quite different from the American or 
French models. It has not the “federated-states” char- 
acter of the democracy of the United States. That there 
is considerable sentiment favoring such a form of repub- 
lic in many of the smaller States that formerly resented 
Prussian hegomony, and that now decline to come wil- 
lingly into line with the power centralized in Berlin, is 
shown by the recent action of the citizens of Schleswig- 
Holstein. They went on record in early March as pre- 
ferring that any portion of the domain that remains 
German after the next plebiscite shall not be attached to 
Prussia, but be autonomous. Dr. Rudolph Musz, a 
clergyman of Flensburg, who is leading in this demand, 
in an interview in Politiken, the Danish journal of in- 
fluences, has recently said: 


“All of the 200 delegates who attended the recent meeting 
at Rendsburg were agreed that, whether we remained at- 
tached to Prussia or became distinctively Hanoveriars or 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, our territory would always remain a 
part of the German nation. Hamburg and Lubeck may be- 
come incorporated in our movement, and I believe that all 
the nationalities—the Hanoverians, the Hessians, 
the Mecklenburgers, the Westphalians, the Pomeranians— 
will demand home rule as we of Schleswig-Holstein are do- 
ing, and that Germany will gradually develop into a feder- 
ated republic like the United States of America.” 


German 


In the plebiscite vote taken March 12 the victory went 
to the Germans. 


BoLsHEVISM AND MoHAMMEDANISM are antipodal in 
their philosophies and ideals, according to the formal 
statement of the Central Committee of the Moslem 
Theological Academies. The cause of the issuance of 
this decree undoubtedly has been the propaganda labors 
of the Russian Soviet Government in western and cen- 
tral Asia, and especially in India. The text of the state- 
ment says: 

“The attention of statesmen who are deciding the destinies 
of nations is at present engaged chiefly with the question 
of Bolshevism,” the statement says. “Be the principles of 
Bolshevism good or evil, the fact is that their application is 
harmful to humanity. ‘The social life of the individual and 


the rights of property make it impossible for the principles 
of Bolshevism to conform to the principles of Islam. 
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“Islam requires happiness, tranquillity, and general prog- 
ress, and therefore it forbids taking the life or property of 
another, and most emphatically insures the rights of indi- 
viduals and communities. Consequently it is the ruling of 
Islam that every individual has the right to dispose of his 
property during his lifetime or direct its disposition by will 
after death. The attitude of Islam may be summed up by 
saying it is the duty of the Khalifat, in the interest of the 
Moslem religion, to oppose Bolshevism that 
threatens civilization, justice, and right.” 


as a danger 


RiGirt OF ACCESS TO THE SEA by all “pocketed” na- 
tions is a claim of ethics and law which internationalists 
of tomorrow must face in a different temper from the 
past and with more toleration and acquiescence. The 
issue is being raised in South America now by Bolivia’s 
announcement of her willingness to go before any tri- 
bunal and argue out the case with Peru and Chile, she 
pledging in advance that the cost assessed upon her by 
such a settlement of the Tacna-Arica controversy will 
be gladly borne. This offer she makes, “not against 
Chile or Peru, but in the name of her undeniable right 
to life, to an independent access to the world’s com- 
merce, conscious that she is not injuring anybody’s in- 
terest nor seeking anything new.” For, as she proceeds 
to argue, “A nation without a port through which its 
economic and commercial life can find a proper and 
independent contact with other countries will eventually 
fight to have one, or else cease to be a sovereign State.” 
Such is the alternative thrust upon the marooned na- 
tion ; and wise statecraft at least provides for “corridors” 
to the sea, when, for alleged reasons of nationalism, there 
is no disposition to grant more territory. 


THe ConGrEss OF THE LEAGUE OF RED Cross Soctr- 
Ties opened in Geneva, March 2, with representatives 
of 27 countries in all parts of the world present. Ger- 
many, Austria, Ifungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey were 
not on the list at the roll-call; but plans were made for 
their conditional admission later. The League of Na- 
tions was formally represented, and its delegates brought 
to the Congress the assurance that the League intends 
to co-operate fully and heartily with whatever plans may 
be agreed upon for the defense of public health and pre- 
vention of epidemics throughout the world. The United 
States delegation was headed by Henry P. Davidson, 
the New York banker, formerly with the Morgan bank- 
ing firm, who enlisted in the Red Cross work early in 
the war and who has since given himself and his fortune 


to the cause. Other members were Elliot Wadsworth, 
of Boston; Mrs. Helen Draper, of New York; Wil- 


loughby Walling, of Chicago; Robert E. Olds, of St. 
Paul, Minn., and Thomas E. Green, Director of the 
Speakers’ Bureau of the American Red Cross and mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society. 


Tire Papacy, now as formerly, by direct or indirect 
action, is a factor in world politics and in shaping inter- 
national relations and national changes. Its power may 
not be as great as it was, but it is still far from negligi- 
ble. Some of the post-war disclosures of the altered 
status of the Roman Catholic Church, due to the gigantic 
conflict of the peoples and governments, have been in- 
teresting and prophetic. Thus, ‘On March 11 a bill was 
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introduced in the Chamber of Deputies by the govern- 
ment reestablishing relations between France and the 
Vatican. The step is “justified by national interests,” 
said the Millerand Ministry, which stands sponsor for 
the project. Without in any way modifying the lay 
régime or the Church and State Separation law, the 
“gesture” from the Republic toward the Vatican does 
indicate that on both sides there has been a decided 
modification of the hostility that existed prior to the war. 
France has discovered during the conflict that her sons 
who are of the venerable church are loyal to the secular 
State when it comes to distinctly national and civie in- 
terests; and the Roman authorities have seen that the 
church has much to gain and nothing to lose by close 
contact with the French Government. In Italy, since 
the war as well as during the latter stages of the armed 
strife, the Quirinal and the Vatican have been drawing 
together, the latter coming to the aid of the established, 
monarchical form of government with a bloc of voters 
conservative in type, and the former making minor con- 
cessions gratifying to the amour propre of the clerical 
forces without reestablishing their old power. 


San SALVADOR AND VENEZUELA were the last of the 
thirteen nations invited to join the League of Nations to 
file acceptances. San Salvador in so doing expressed her 
position in the following terms, which are likely to grow 
in historical importance as time goes on: 


“Whereas Salvador has been invited to join the League of 
Nations, which forms part of the Treaty of Peace between 
the allied powers and Germany, signed at Versailles on June 
29, 1919; that in this solemn convention arbitration is pro- 
claimed as being the only means by which peace can be main- 
tained between the nations, and the principles of sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, independence, and other essential attri- 
butes of free nations which, like Salvador, are jealous guard- 
ians of these fundamental and immortal rights, be main- 
tained ; 

“Therefore, as the Government of the United States of 
America, on application by the Government of Salvador, has 
defined the Monroe Doctrine as being the highest expression 
of the liberty, independence, sovereignty, equality, and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the nations of the American continent, 
and as the interpretation gives satisfaction to the national 
sentiments of Salvador with regard to this said doctrine, 
which has been incorporated into the international treaties 
referred to, that, keeping in view and considering the memo- 
rable speech of President Woodrow Wilson before the dele- 
gates of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, which 
took place at Washington on December 27, 1915, and Janu- 
ary 8, 1916, which speech is contained in the official note 
handed to the Salvadorean Legation in Washington by the 
Department of State of the United States of America, which 
contains the aforesaid interpretation ; therefore, by virtue of 
our constitutional powers and in conformity therewith, be it 
decreed : 

“Article 1. The Republic of Salvador, by means of this 
solemn declaration, accepts and adheres to the international 
treaty known as the League of Nations. 

“Article 2. This declaration is entrusted to the Secretary 
of the League and forms part of the first article of the 
treaty. 
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“Article 3. This account is given with this decree to the 
National Legislative Assembly in their present ordinary 


session.” 


Iv ONE IS IN THE LEAST DOUBT about the intensity 
of the spirit of resentment in Germany over the condi- 
tions of peace, he has but to read some of the literature 
coming out of Germany. We are in receipt of a pam- 
phlet entitled “The Impossible Peace,” published under 
the auspices of Die Briicke, setting forth the opinions 
of leading men and women in the German East. The 
opinions are variously expressed, but they are unanimous 
in one particular, they condemn for the most part with 
great violence what they consider to be the great in 
justice of the treaty. This copy of Die Briicke consists 
of eighty-eight pages, containing many letters from 
prominent men and women, letters brought together by 
Dr. W. Bronner, editor. It is published in Danzig. 


KOREA’S PLACE AS AN “INTEGRAL party” with Japan 
“in the same empire” was formally pledged August 20 
by an imperial rescript, which also admitted that the 
Korean revolt of March had hastened previously con- 
templated changes. Premier Hara, who coupled with 
this statement of the sovereign one of his own as par- 
liamentary leader, if he had cared to, might also have 
announced the conceded fact that the rescript came as 
a consequence of the publicity given to conditions in 
Korea and to the brutalities visited upon natives, and 
especially Christians. As tangible proof of the change 
of Japan’s policy, a new governor-general, Baron Saito, 
was named to take the place of the rigorous and harsh 
Marshal Husegawa, the new appointee being a naval 
commander of eminence with liberal tendencies. Op- 
position from “the clans” to a civilian could not be 
overcome. It was announced that the gendar- 
merie would be replaced by a force of civil police under 
the control of local governors, “except in districts where 
immediate elimination inadvisable.” No depart- 
ure, however, was hinted at that would point toward 
the independence of Korea, and no suggestions were 
given as to how the two peoples “were to form equally 
integral parts of the same empire.” On September 3, 
as Baron Saito and his wife made their first appear- 
ance in Seoul, a bomb was thrown which exploded under 
his carriage without injuring him. His formal offi- 
cial utterances following this untoward event disclosed 
no alteration of his meliorating purpose; but it can 
hardly fail to have some hardening effect on Japanese 
public opinion. The practical answer of the officials 
of “the Republic of Korea,” who claim to speak for 
19,000,000 persons now held in bondage, to the an 
nounced program of reform set forth by Premier Hara 
was given in a proclamation issued from Washington 
August 31 and signed by Dr. Svngman Rhee. It an 
nounced refusal “to become an integral or component 
part of the Japanese Empire in any form.” In con- 
sideration of this internal problem which Japan faces 
and her difficulties arising from the Shantung Prov- 
ince dispute, reckoning must be made with the bitter 
fight now under way at Tokio among political leaders. 
journalists, and statesmen as to whether Japan herself 


also 


was 
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is to be modernized and democratized or not. Eco- 
nomic conditions are such that progressive, and even 
radical, opinions are finding freer expression than at 
any prior time. But even so, Premier Hara, with all 
his progressive tendencies and liberal intentions. dare 
not urge now any recognition of the Korean demand 
for independence. 

IRISH HOME RULE, as prescribed by the ministry’s 
bill, made public February 27, is thus defined in an 
authoritative press report, skeletonized for purposes of 
condensation : 

By its provisions two parliaments would be set up, one 
for the north of Ireland and the other for the south of 
Ireland, the northern parliament to consist of 52 members 
and the southern of 128 members. The representatives in 
the Imperial! Parliament would be 12 for north Ireland 
and 30 for south Ireland, necessitating the reapportion- 
ment of Ireland, which is provided for in the bill. 

The northern area would be composed of the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and 
Tyrone and the boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry. 

A “Council for Ireland” composed of 40 members, half 
of whom would be selected by each of the parliaments, is 
also provided for in the bill. The legislative powers of the 
new council would be only those granted it by the two legis- 
latures, but the framers of the bill hope it will form a 
nucleus around which would be built one parliament for 
the whole of Ireland. Almost unlimited executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial powers are provided for such a united 
parliament, but the powers to be conferred on the separate 
parliaments would be considerably curtailed. Responsibil- 
ity for organizing the united parliament and the power to 
create it are left entirely with the two legislatures. The 
bill provides that the united parliament, if formed, would 
control the customs and excise. 

At the outset, according to the bill, the parliaments would 
have full control of education, local government, and the 
land policy, agriculture, roads and bridges, transportation, 
old-age pensions, insurance, municipal affairs, housing, hos- 
pitals, and licenses. All the judicial offices would be con- 
trolled by the Irish Parliament, each body controlling the 
offices in its own district, but there would be a court of ap- 
peal for the whole of Ireland, presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

What the government considers one of the chief safe- 
guards in drafting the powers of the parliament is a provi- 
sion specifically prohibiting either body from establishing 
any particular religious creed or penalizing any one for be- 
longing to or not belonging to any religious denomination. 


When announced, this plan at once drew the fire of 
all parties and factions and for a time in mid March 
seemed to have no friends. Pending its formal debate 
in the House of Commons, terrible deeds of violence 
and assassination were being committed in Ireland, 
the constabulary, the military and the Sinn Feiners 
all being guilty. Mr. Asquith, returning to public 
life and a seat in the House of Commons, promptly 
registered his opposition to the plan, as did Sir Horace 
Plunkett, than whom Ireland has no saner guide or 
truer friend. Ulster, that has opposed all other 
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schemes, speaking through Sir Edward Carson, first 
gave qualified assent, and later full assent to the plan. 

In the United States, for purposes of politics and in 
obedience to pressure from the Sinn Fein sympathizers, 
stirred to action by the presence and words of De 
Valera, the President of the Irish Republic, the Senate 
permitted long and bitter tirades against Great Britain 
for its Irish policy; and in the final action of the 
Senate on the treaty a reservation was inserted and 
passed which read thus: 

In consenting to the ratification of the treaty with Ger- 
many, the United States adheres to the principle of self- 
determination and to the resolution of sympathy with the 
aspirations of the Irish people for a government of their 
own choice, adopted by the Senate June 6, 1919, and de- 
elares that when such government is attained by Ireland, 
a consummation it is hoped is at hand, it should promptly 
be admitted as a member of the League of Nations. 


KERENSKY, THE RussIAN “MODERATE,” who is in 
residence in England, where so many Russian liberals 
have found refuge in days gone by, together with five 
other members of the first All-Russian Constituent 
Assembly, and endorsed by officials of the Union for 
the Regeneration of Russia and of the Russian Republi- 
can League, has sent forth a call to the democracies of 
Kurope and America, which is clamant. For Russia’s 
sake and for civilization’s sake, these men say: 





“The governments of free countries should proclaim 
openly that they wiil not recognize any government in Rus- 
sia that has the character of a personal or class dictator- 
ship, particularly a military dictatorship which does not 
recognize the sovereign will of the people, and which does 
not carry out any measures to bring about the realization 
of a democratic government. 

“The governments of free countries should proclaim 
clearly and definitely that they will employ no methods of 
interference with the affairs of Russia that would violate 
her sovereign rights, or that would help separate classes 
or groups of persons to further their personal interests at 
the expense of the welfare of the whole country. 

“In order to translate such a proclamation into a reality 
and to end the civil war at the earliest possible moment, it 
would be essential that the powers should help with 
supplies and products only such provisional governments 
in Russia as would recognize the sovereign will of the 
people, that would consider themselves in duty bound to 





convoke, immediately after the cessation of civil war, an ] 
All-Russian Constituent Assembly upon the basis of a gen- 
eral, direct, equal, and secret suffrage. \ 


“Such provisional governments in Russia today as would 
not undertake the obligation of calling a constituent as- 
sembly, or would not introduce the government measures 
outlined above, should not be aided by the governments of 
free peoples, as such governments will be the cause of the 
continuation of civil war in Russia, and by their mere ex- 
istence conflict with the very idea of the League of Nations. 

“Finally, for the purpose of a united representation of 
the free nations to Russia in order to explain the demo- 
cratic objects and aims of the powers to the Russian people, 
a mission should be sent to Russia, composed of representa- 
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tives of these powers, including also representatives of or- 
ganized labor and democracy. Such a mission should give 
the peoples of Russia, its governments, and the democra- 
cies of the world the assurance that the help given has no 
other aim than the general good, and is inspired by lofty 
and disinterested motives.” 


CANADA’S PARLIAMENT RATIFIED THE TREATY of 
Peace with Germany and the League of Nations’ Cove- 
nant, after a debate that extended several days and that 
drew into the formal discussion the Premier, whose 
share in the negotiations at Paris was more important, 
probably, than that of any other representative of the 
dominions General Smuts. The debate ranged 
over many phases of the Paris compact, but it also dealt 
with internal problems of the British Empire and the 
status of the dominions in the light of changes wrought 
by the war. Speaking in general terms, it was made 
clear that, so far as Canada is concerned, her nation- 
alistic spirit has been intensified, yet without any 
growth in “separatism,” such as the earlier Canadian 
Liberalism stood for. Her status in the proposed 
League of Nations is less clearly outlined ; and the same 
may be said of the other dominions and colonies. 
While admitted as origina] members of the League 
under Article T of the Covenant and in the Assembly 
having apparently full national rights, it has been con- 
tended by President Wilson, both in his interview with 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and in his 
speeches during his tour in the interior and West, that 
in all action taken by the Council of the proposed 
League the British Empire would count as the diplo 
matic unit, the implication being that Great Britain 
alone could vote the will of her own people and those 
of the dominions and colonies; yet there is on record 
the following memorandum obtained by the Canadian 
premier while in Paris: 


save 


“The question having been raised as to the meaning of 
Artide IV of the League of Nations Covenant, 
been requested by Sir Robert Borden to state whether we 


we have 
concur in his view that upon the true construction of the 
first and second paragraphs of that article representatives 
of the self-governing dominions of the British Empire may 
be selected or named as members of the Council. We have 
no hesitation in expressing our entire concurrence in this 
view. If there were any doubt, it would be entirely re- 
moved by the fact that the articles are not subject to a 


narrow or technical construction. 
“G. CLEMENCEAU, 
“Wooprow WILSON, 
“D. Lioyp GrorGr, 
“Dated at the Quai d’Orsay, Paris, the 6th day of May, 
1919.” 


More recently the spokesman of the Coalition Min- 
istry, in a debate in Parliament, based largely on is- 
sues raised by the United States Senate’s denial of 
American sanction to the provision of the treaty giving 
Canada a right of vote in the League of Nations’ As- 
sembly, has said that Canada intends to insist upon her 
rights. 


He also went farther and practically said that 
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if British officials in London, for reasons of policy, de- 
cided to admit the contention of the United States, 
Canada would not recede. 


JAPAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNITED States, as 
defined by the Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States, KK. Shidehara, in an the Far 
Kast Association of New York, March 5, is interesting, 
hecause it is one of his first expressions of opinion of 


address before 


a quasi-official sort, and also because of his comment on 
the reports describing Japan as still “militaristic.” 
He said: 


“IT am not insensible of a certain undertow of detraction, 


of which Japan has recently been made the object. One 
of the most mischievous stories in wide circulation is that 
Japan is under the influence of militarism. The accusa- 
tion is wholly unjustified. 

“When Japan entered the family of nations after un- 
molested enjoyment of peace for several centuries without 
any foreign entanglements, she was grieved to find that 
the outside world was full of aggressive tendencies. She 


found that there were not a few imperialistic nations ready 


to take advantage of her weak and defenseless condition 


She was constantly subjected to threats and indignities 
without, just cause or provocation. This condition led to 
defensive military preparations. 

“But times are now altered. Public attention is being 


fixed on the more productive branches of human activities, 
and all political parties, without distinction, will certainly 
rise up at once against any plan, if ever made, which would 
place undue importance on military necessity, beyond what 
is absolutely essential to the maintenance of Japan's na 


tional safety and to the fulfillment of her international 
obligations. 
“At the same time, the treaty of peace has inspired us 


with hope and confidence, and Japan clearly realizes—in 


deed, every nation must realize—that any attempt by any 


country at aggression and territorial aggrandizement is not 
only doomed to failure, but will undoubtedly prove to that 
country a source of endless difliculties and complications.” 

GREAT BRITAIN’S MODIFIED ATTITUDE toward the 
Soviet Government of Russia, which attitude Italy ap- 
proves, France opposes, and the United States as yet 
shows no signs of adopting, is said to have found formal 
expression in the negotiations of James O’Grady and 
Maxim Litvinoff, held at Copenhagen. They, it is re- 
ported, debated a program of which the following is 
said to be the skeleton of principles: 


First. Tacit of the Maximalist 


régime. 
Second. Non-interference by Great 


recognition political 


Britain with 
to the internal condition of those countries separated from 
the Finland, 
thonia, Lithuania, Ukrainia, and Poland. 

Third. Non-interference by Great Britain in the affairs of 
Siberia. 

Fourth. Demobilization of the Red army. 

Fifth. A promise by the Bolsheviki to recognize the in- 


respect 


former Russian rule on west, namely, Es- 


dependence of the meridional republics, especially Georgia. 
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Sixth. Non-interference by Russia with the territories on 
the frontiers of Georgia and Versia. 

Seventh. Payment in gold for 
ported between Russia and Great Britain. 

Kighth. A régime of commercial equality for Russia and 
Great Britain in the autonomous States on the 
front. 


goods exported or im- 


western 


AT A GENERAL CouNCIL of the League of Nations 
Union, held in London March 5, over which Lord Cecil 
presided, it was voted that any international control 
established either over the Straits or Constantinople, 
should be subject to the League of Nations. It also 
was reiterated that Turkish rule over subject nationali- 
ties should be abolished, and that the latter should be 
placed under the tutelage of one or more of the manda- 
tory powers of the League of Nations, in accordance 
with Article XXII of the League of Nations Covenant. 

This statement of objections to continuance of the 
Sultan’s power over Christian populations had its echo 
in formal protests to the Supreme Council by the 
leaders of the Anglican and Noncomformist churches 
of England and also in a letter from the bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to this effect: 


“We are grateful the crusade 
against the proposed retention of the Turks in Constan- 
tinople and the spoliation of Armenia. 
with the Turks will be a and will 
outrage the conscience of Christendom. We believe that 
Armenia, land-locked and robbed of her fairest portions, 
cannot achieve real independence or self-support. 

“We respectfully, but energetically, protest against the 
proposed measures and appeal to the people of Great 
Britain to prevent the perpetration of a fresh act of in- 
justice against the martyr, Armenia. The American people 
have always placed implicit faith in the pledges of Great 
Britain. We that Great Britain will 
appoint us by failing to do full justice to Armenia.” 


for your leadership in 


Any 
of crime 


compromise 
condonation 


cannot believe dis- 


LETTER BOX 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 12, 1920. 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE: 

In the issue of the ApvocaTEe oF PraAcE for January the 
Editor says on page three: “The Sterling bill (S. 3317) as 
passed by the Senate, now before the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, provides that it shall be ‘Unlawful for any 
person to advise or advocate the overthrow by force 
or violence of the Government of the United States, 
or to advise or advocate a change in the Constitution of the 
United States, or resistance to the authority thereof by force 
or violence or by physical injury to person or property.’ 
Such language enacted into law, however worthy the mo- 
tives of the author, will defeat its own ends. What, for 
example, does the Senator mean by ‘force’? Furthermore, 
after a careful reading of the bill, we are convinced that it 
provides that it shall be unlawful for any person to ‘advise 
or advocate a change in the form of government or the Con- 
stitution of the United States.’ Good lawyers agree that it 
means just that. If that is so, and such language becomes 
the law of the land, what becomes of that other language, 
out of which has grown pretty much all of what we call 
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American liberty, namely, that ‘governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed; that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive to those ends it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundations on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness”? 

It seems to me that the Editor of the ApvocaTE or PEACE 
has not given the above-quoted clause from the Sterling bill 
that construction which the words clearly import and which 
the author clearly intended. The unlawful acts provided 
against in the bill are the advocacy of the “overthrow, by 
force or violence, of the Government of the United States,” 
not the expression of an opinion that the present form of 
government of the United States is undesirable and should 
be changed; the advocacy of “a change in the form of gov- 
ernment in the Constitution of the United States or resist- 
ance to the authority thereof by force or violence or by 
physical injury to person or property,” not the advocacy of 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States by the 
simple, easy, and peaceful means provided for by that in- 
strument for effecting a change in that Constitution. 

As a lawyer of many years’ standing and study of the 
construction of statutory law, I think that the only rational 
construction to be put on the quoted clause of the Sterling 
bill is that the advising and advocating of changes in our 
government provided against are those to be accomplished 
by force or violence or by physical injury to person or 
property. 

The Editor asks in the article quoted from, “What does 
the Senate mean by ‘force’?” In the connection in which 
the word is used, there can be but one meaning—an illegal 
force. Not the moral force of an opinion, but force not 
peaceful. “Force,’ “violence,” “physical injury to person or 
property,” as used in the text, are simply cumulative ex- 
pressions of the same idea and have substantially the same 
meaning. 

I firmly believe that our Supreme Court, if the question 
should ever be presented to them, will not construe the 
meaning of the Sterling bill in any other way than that 
above indicated. 

There is much agitation at present over the question of 
the limitation of free speech. Men have been excluded from 
legislative bodies for expressing and advocating radical 
changes in our State and national governments, but it will 
be found that in each case violence forms a part of their 
scheme of reform, to be resorted to if the people do not 
tamely agree to the radical ideas of the would-be reformers. 
This the American people will not consent to. 

LE Roy PARKER. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., February 14, 1920. 
AMERICAN PEACE SOcIETY. 

FRIENDS: Please find enclosed check for $5. From this 
sum please prepay a year’s subscription to the ApvocaATE oF 
Peace for E. B. R. Please similarly prepay a year’s sub- 
scription for the library of the Hollywood High School, Los 
Angeles. We are giving the above subscriptions as 
a graduating present. We lean upon the Apvocarer. 

Ss. S. M. 


GLOUCESTER, MAss., 
EpIToOR THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE: 

Referring to the article on page 53 of the February issue 
of the ApvocaTE or PrEAcE, on “Honesty,” by J. H. R., it 
seems to me that it goes too far toward anarchy, and instead 
of promoting peace would in practice bring war. When you 
take away property rights you destroy the incentive to labor 
and industry. 

I hope this will not be the trend of your paper, as I think 
it is not in the direction of peace. I have no desire for 
argument. I simply wish to register my protest. 

Yours truly, 


Varch 10. 


NATHANIEL BABSON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Our AMERICA. By Waldo Frank. 
York City. Pp. 252. $2.00 net. 

This book is the effort of its author to interpret contem- 
porary United States life to “Young France,” which ex- 
tended an invitation to him to essay the task through Gaston 
Gallimard, director of the publishing house of the Vouvelle 
Revue Francaise, and Jacques Copeau, formerly director of 
the magazine of the same publishing house, but for two 
recent seasons head of the Theatre du Vieur Colombier, in 
New York City. The author is a man in whom the demo- 
cratic, international, universalizing instinct is strong and 
who comes at his task of explaining his nation to a Gaul 
without any of the prepossessions of the older racial, cul- 
tural stocks that hitherto have dominated the country, in- 
tellectually, religiously, and politically. Consequently his 
mingled denunciations of and slurs upon standards of the 
past in ethics, literature, and government will be irritating 
to the conservatives. 

As a sign of the ferment that exists in the minds of the 
younger generation and the degree of revolt that has been 
attained the “study” has its value. It is brilliantly written, 
often with very keen insight. If it damns the New England 
of the past and the Puritan of today, it is scarcely less 
drastic in its attack on the sordid commercialism of New 
York and Chicago. One of the most informing chapters of 
the book is the one on “The Chosen VPeople’—a study of 
Judaism and Jewry as modified by the American environ- 
ment. 


Boni and Liveright, New 


By Robert L. Raymond. Marshall 
Pp. 239. $1.50 net. 

The heroes among the “swivel-chair” workers in Wash- 
ington during the war get their due recognition in this col- 
lection of short stories by a civilian who was part of that 
which he describes. The ironies, the humors, the absurdi- 
ties. the nobilities. and the efficiencies of the mighty process 
by which the A. E. F. was mobilized, fed, clothed, armed, 
transported, and inspired are set forth, not omitting the 
Red Cross chapter of the glory. It is well that the record 
of many of the subtler, finer phases of the war chapter in 
our national life should have been preserved in this fictional 
form. The statistician, the formal historian, the journalist 
of the period each had his work to do. The dramatist, the 
novelist, the painter, and sculptor, all using a large canvas, 
will work on the rich material at hand for a long time to 
come. Mr. Raymond, using a less pretentious medium and 
a smaller canvas, already has registered success. 


A DoLi_AR A YEAR. 
Jones Co., Boston. 


AT 


DEGRADATION OF THE DeMocrATIC DoGMaA. By Henry 
Adams. Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 311. $2.50. 

Since his death Henry Adams has become one of the most 
famous of Americans of his era, and this chiefly because of 
an autobiography, unusual in form, admirable in style, and 
disclosing the inner thought on profound subjects of a man 
born to the American “purple.” Naturally his countrymen 
are now showing interest in all of his intellectual output; 
and this book on the alleged effect modern scientific dis- 
covery and modern philosophy have had on the dogma that 
the “Voice of the People is the Voice of God” is a sop thrown 
to the public in order to meet that curiosity. 

For our part, we must confess inability to find either in 
the data marshaled by the author or in his reasonings 
thereon anything justifying the claims made by him and by 
the editor of the book, his brother, Brook Adams. Being a 
patrician, a pessimist, and a pseudo-philosopher, Henry 
Adams, coming under the spell of science in his old age 
after a flirtation with medieval religious mysticism, came 
to see in the condition of mankind at large naught that was 
good or conducive to optimism. 

A book that sets forth this thesis as to democracy’'s failure 
of course comes as sweet balm at a time like this to console 
persons who deprecate the fall of the Hohenzollerns and 
Romanoffs, who would like to see reactionary parties in 
France, Great Britain, and the United States win back the 
reins of power, and who see no light for humanity save in 
existence defined in terms of scientific efficiency. 

The editor of the book has used his opportunity to disclose 
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much information about himself, his brother Henry, his 
grandfather John Quincy Adams, and the Adams family in 


general, some of which information is valuable and some 
not. Noah's sons covered his nakedness and it Was ac- 
counted unto them for righteousness; but the three sons of 
Charles Francis Adams—Charles, Henry, and Brooks—in 


their obsession for veracity and in their intellectual revolt 
against the faith in which they were reared, have gone a 
long way toward a realism in discussion of family affairs 
whici?. can only be described as “group nudity.” The objec 
tive historian’s verdict on John Quincy Adams’ career, al 
ready registered in history after history, is not that he was 


a failure, as his grandson tries to make it appear that he 
thought he was. As a matter of fact, he will live much 
longer on the roll of fame as a doer of history than all his 


hypercritical grandsons. 

INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS. By Paul Morgan Ogilvic, The 
Macmillan Co., New York City. I’p. 171, with reference 
manual, indices, ete. $3.00. 

The author of this and the maker of its accom- 
panying exceedingly useful lists of the inland international 
waterways of the world and of all treaties and laws gov- 
erning the international use of these waters deserves credit 
for producing precisely the sort of book he tried to make. 
The chapters dealing with the history of maritime law, its 


essay 


evolution and present status, are clear, compact, and vet 
comprehensive. The layman will find them readable. The 
professional student of this branch of law will find them 


sufe. They have to do with ancient Pheenicia and Carthage, 
to be sure, but they also express positive opinions about the 
conduct of the Allies in the late war in their rough-handed 
sweeping away of all considerations of law and tradition, 


when it came to restriction of freedom of the seas and use 
of the blockade. The author leaves no reader in doubt as 
to the damaging and reactionary effect upon the law of 


equity and right, which custom and conscience had slowly 
built up, that the 1914-19 record has had: nor has he any 
scruple about plainly depicting the indefensible tactics of 
Great Britain during several centuries, in which she detied 
both earlier and later ideals of maritime equality in order 
to build up her empire. 

The main argument of the book, however, has to do with 
the rise and ultimate acceptance of the doctrine that arterial 
inland waterways should be free to a world’s trade: and 
also, though to lesser extent, it deals with the emerging new 
ideal, which contends that where States lack outlets to the 
sea and inlets for internal navigation tratlic, they must be 
provided with them by concessions of territory made by 
States having coasts that can be partitioned and so used. 
This theory has been defined by President Wilson in these 
words: “Every great people now struggling toward a full 
development of its resources and of its powers should be 
assured a direct outlet to the great highways of the sean, 
Where this cannot be done by the cession of territory, it 
can no doubt be done by the neutralization of direct rights 
of way under the general guarantee which will assure the 
peace itself.” 


DEUTSCHLANDS FINANZIELLE VERPFLICHTUNGEN AUS Dem 
FRIEDENS-VERTRAGE. By Dr. Carl Melchoir. Edited by 
the German Society for the League of Nations. Hans 


M. 1.36. 

This is the first of a series of pamphlets to be called the 
“Burden of Peace.” It deals with Germany's financial obli- 
gation under the Peace Treaty. The author, Dr. Carl Mel- 
choir, was financial member of the peace delegation. The 
purpose of the series is to bring before the public the prob- 
lems of the Peace Treaty, and that in popular language, 
especially to the end that there may be a revision of the 
Peace Treaty. It appears from the pamphlet that the ma- 
jority of the German people do not yet know the Peace 
Treaty. 

This series of pamphlets is but one indication of the Ger- 


Robert Engelmann, Berlin. 


man will to be heard wherever men and women may be 
listening. Further evidences of German intellectual activity 


are indicated by such pamphlets published under the head- 
ing Deutschland Und Das Vélkerrecht, prepared by O. Nip- 
pold, with such captions as the following: Die Grundséitze 
Der Deutschen Kriegfiihrung, or Die Verletzung Der Neu- 
tralitat Luremburgs Und Belgiens. 
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ADVOCATE OF 


PEACE March 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 
SECTION FOR THE UNITED STATES (Formerly Woman’s Peace Party) 


OBJECT. 
To organize support for the resolutions passed at the 
Women's International Congress at The Hague in 1915 and 
in Zurich in 1919, and to support movements to further 
Peace, Internationalism, and the Freedom of Women. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Miss Jane Addams, President, U. S.A. 

Miss Emily G. Balch, Secretary-Treasurer, U. S.A. 
Mme. Gabrielle Duchenne, France. 

Mile. Marguerite Gobat, Switzerland. 

Frau Yella Hertzka, Austria. 

Fri. Lida Gustava Heymann, Germany. 

Fri. Martha Larsen, Norway. 

Miss Chrystal Macmillan, Great Britain. 

Mme. C. Ramondt-Hirschmann, Holland. 

Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, Great Britain. 


Consultative Members, Executive Committce, Section for 
Re ge 
Miss Grace Abbott, Illinois. 


Miss Lillian D. Wald, New York. 


International Office, 19 Bd Georges-Favon, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 
NATIONAL SECTIONS. 


India (British). 
Ireland. 

Italy. 
Netherlands. 
New Zealand. 
Norway. 
Poland. 
Sweden. 
Switzerland. 
United States. 


Australia. 
Austria. 
Belgium. 
Bulgaria. 
Canada. 
Denmark. 
Finland. 
France. 
Germany. 
Great Britain. 
Hungary. 


GENERAL OBJECTS. 


To promote methods for the attainment of that peace be- 
tween nations which is based on justice and good-will and 
to co-operate with women from other countries who are 
working for the same ends. 


SPECIAL OBJECTS. 


Those indicated by the standing committees and for im- 
mediate action to universal compulsory military 
training; to oppose all invasions of constitutional rights, 
free speech, free press, and assembly and minority repre- 
sentation in legislative bodies; to oppose invasion of Mexico 
for purposes of war; to work to amend the League of Na- 
tions Covenant, if it is ratified by the United States, and if 
not so ratified, to secure a true Concert of Nations to sub- 
stitute, Law for War. 


oppose 


OFFICERS. 

Chairman: 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, White Plains, N. Y. 
Honorary Chairman: 

Miss Jane Addams, Chicago, Il. 
Secretary: 

Mrs. Lucy Biddle Lewis, Lansdowne, Da. 
Treasurer: 

Mrs. Hannah Clothier Hull, Swarthmore, Va. 


Vice-Chairmen: 
Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Illinois. 
Mrs. C. E. Cumberson, California. 
Miss Zona Gale, Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Harriet ?. Thomas, Florida. 
Miss Jeannette Rankin, Montana. 
Mrs. A. N. Winslow, Massachusetts. 


Vembers of the Exrccutive Committee: 


Mrs. William Jennings Bryan, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Walter Cope, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Helena Dudley, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Frederick Holt, Michigan. 

Mrs. David Starr Jordan, California. 

Mrs. Eleanor Daggett Karsten, New York. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, New York. 

Mrs. William Kent, California. 

Mrs. Anna Rhoads Ladd, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Henry G. Leach, New York. 

Mrs. Lola Maverick Lloyd, Illinois. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Massachusetts. 

Miss Rose Standish Nichols, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. George Odell, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Juliet Poyntz, New York. 

Mrs. Frederick J. Taussig, Missouri. 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. John Jay White, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Ellen Winsor, Pennsylvania. 

Standing Committees: 

Fight the Famine Crusade. 

Education: Subcommittee on 

League of Nations. 

Oriental Relations. 

Universal Free Trade. 

Citizenship: To VPermeate the Americanization 
ment with the Spirit of Internationalism. 

Pan American Relations. 

Labor. 

Legislation: Chairman, Mrs. 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
Finance: Chairman, Mrs. Marion B. Cothren, 144 East 

40th Street, New York City. 


Physical Education. 


Move- 


Odell, 1623 H 


George 


All American women are urged to join this Section for 
U.S. A. of the Women’s International League by use of the 
appended slip. 


Date 


I hereby enclose one dollar for membership in the Women’s International League for Peace 


and Freedom, Section for U. S. A., for the year 1920. 
Name 


Address 


Make checks payable to W.I.L. P. F., Section for U. S. A., and send to Eleanor Daggett Karsten, Executive Secretary, 
Room 1616, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


(Adv.) 


DD & DETWEILER, 


INC., MASTER PRINTERS, 





